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RIGHT Now the world’s best gasoline— 
millions of gallons of it—is being shipped 
to fighting fronts all over the world. Our 
fighting men are getting the cream of the 
petroleum industry’s production —and all 
they need. 


But as long as America is fighting two 
wars — one in Europe and the other in Asia 
—home-front gasoline supplies must be 
limited both as to quantity and quality. 
Only complete, final Victory will bring car- 
owners the Ethyl gasoline they look for- 
ward to—the Ethyl that will bring out 
the top performance of any car. 





CHRYSLER BUILDING 
NEW YORK 17, Ne Y. 


ETHYL IS A TRADE MARK NAME 
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A million women like his 
“recipe for rolls” 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


HE man in the pi is maki 
Tite easier kts easenibaes canal 
America. 

If the rubber in the roll or “platen” 
of a typewriter is hard, the machine is 
SO noisy it puts nerves on edge; if it’s 
soft, carbon copies aren’t clear and jobs 
often have to be done over; in all there 
are 11 causes of stenographer head- 
aches in that litde roll. 

The headaches were all cured by 
years of rubber research—but then 
natural rubber became impossible to 
get, synthetic had to be used, and its 


characteristics: were just different 


enough that many of the calculations 
had to be started over from scratch. 
B. F.Goodrich had years of experi- 
ence in making platens and the advan- 
tage of having developed synthetic 
ber. bape Ae gai up research on 
this new problem—in a few weeks 
had tested more.than 1000 compounds 
or “recipes.” From each that seemed 
tight when mixed, half a platen was 
made and tested against a half known 
to be good. Finally they had a com- 
pound that in some characteristics is 


Products Division, Obio. 


B.F. Goodrich 


RUBBER a4 SYNTHETIC pnoeins 





and why they will 


1. “Business doesn’t pound at your door 2. “Will college girls fly? Just watch me. I'll 
when you're an investment banker. Youhave get home, or to the game, any week end | 
to go out after it all over the country. That's | want to—not just once a semester. That’s why 
why I'll be fiying my own Cessna postwar.” a Cessna looms big in my postwar plans.” 


CHOOSE CESSNA/ 


Two-way Stretch for a Superfortress 


These ribs for the fins of the 
far-flying Boeing B-29 Super- 
forts are formed on a giant, 
600-ton press in the big 
Cessna plant. 


They must be bent and 
elongated a full two inches. 
Precision is demanded. It used 
to take two operations. So 
Cessna engineers built new 
tools for this machine. Result: 
It bends and stretches in one 
operation. Saves time, money, 
men, and vital equipment. 


In addition to building 
nineteen important units for 
the B-29, Cessna also makes 
the mammoth landing gears 
and the engine cowlings for 
the famed Douglas A-26 In- 
vader. In one ten-week period, 
262 special precision tools 
were designed and built by 
Cessna . . , all to improve qual- 


ity, production. Another | 


reason why you, and 


other thousands, will choose 
safety-engi Cessnas. 


_ CESSNA AIRCRAFT COMPANY, Box 1616-N, Wichita, Kansas 
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W. helped television get born and we’ve 
helped it grow. 
_ “We made television sending and receiv- 
ing apparatus back in 1927 and worked it 
by wire between Washington and New York 
City and by radio between Whippany, New 
Jersey, and New York. 


“We can transmit television over wire 


lines and by radio. We produced the coaxial 
- cable, which is particularly adapted to tele- 


vision. We have some coaxial installed now | 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


“TELEVISION” 


and are installing more. We are also setting 
up a micro-wave radio-relay circuit. 
“Whatever television needs from us for 
transmission, we'll be prepared. It might be 
a network of cables or radio beams or both. 


“We explore the field in order to do our 
part — which is the transmission of television 
from place to place, just as we furnish trans- 
mission for the radio networks now. 

“We're going to keep on studying all 
methods—and use the best.” 


Listen to “THe TELEPHONE Hour” 
every Monday evening over NBC 
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T’S one of the simplest and most inno- 

cent looking tools of war you’ll ever see. 
But its job is a terrific one if our enemies 
ever decide to use poison gas. 

For this little glass tube, not as long as a 
match stick, is part of a gas-detection kit. 
It is filled with gas-sensitive material and 
sealed in a tiny lead envelope. When gas is 
suspected, the soldier rips open the envel- 
ope, and by a sifhple process is not only 
able to detect the presence of gas but,-also, 
by using several tubes, can determine quick- 
ly the particular type of gas being used. 

These little tubes . . . and Corning has 
made millions of them . . . must meet ngid 
specifications on size. Must be transparent 
so they give their message quickly and, con- 


sequently, must be made of glass that can’t 
be turned cloudy by the corrosive chemi- 
cals used in the tubes. 

This is just one of thousands of items 
Corning makes that directly or indirectly 
serve our armed forces. Many uses to which 
Corning has put glass in this war are not 
extraordinary. But many are...such as glass 
instrument bearings in planes, non-corrod- 
ing glass pumps, quick-break gas line 
connections to facilitate the dropping of 
airplane “belly tanks” after they are emptied. 

Corning is able to help in the war because 
its hundreds of research people are 
backed by over three-quarters of a.cen- 
tury of experience in the hands of 
glassworkers who understand the pos- 


sibilities of this wonderfully versatile ma- 
terial. Maybé you can turn some of this 
knowledge and skill to a profit when your 
peacetime plans reach the blueprint stage. 
Corning Glass Works, Dept. 54-N, Corning, 
New York. 


ORNING 


means | 
Research in Glass 
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Torria, dripping jungle conditions * 

pose heavy handicaps to Army field 
communications in the tropics. Intense 

heat, extreme humidity, corrosive fungi 

are bitter enemies of all-essential dry 
batteries, shortening life, weakening 

power, impairing dependability. From the War’s 
beginning, the Signal Corps has striven inces- 
santly to overcome these obstacles. | 


Mi allory Tropical Dry Batteries have. gone a 


long way toward solving the: problems. Originally 
developed by Mallory for the Army Signal Corps, 


these batteries are fundamentally different, giving 


Be toon oonry enoro) 


Ata , port just be- - 
hind imisee ope. of 


MALLORY & CO., In 


wl 
. 


incredibly longer life in smaller, lighter units. High 


temperatures have little effect on life and per- 


formance. Hermetically sealed, the battery is guarded 
against humidity, and, conversely, is not affected 


by very dry climates. 


N ot only for field communication work, but tor 


mine detection and other military requirements, 
Mallory Tropical Dry Batteries have stepped up 
dependable battery performance enormously. 


Naturally, current output is devoted exclusively 
to requirements of the fighting forces. But this revo- 
lutionary development holds fascinating promise for 
peacetime uses when military needs have been fulfilled. 


c., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 





SIMPLICITY 
Only a few le wives. Nothing ' 
to s , or chatter 
eer 4 fe ff cee 








* SPECIFY « 


WARNER 


“VARI-LOAD”’ ELECTRIC BRARES 





WHEN a driver of a big tractor-trailer outfit lacks confidence in its old-fashion- 

ed braking system, and gets the habit of “jamming on the brakes” to slow  ° 
up or stop — it means plenty of wear and tear on tires, braking mechanisms and 
rolling stock. And often emergencies which call for such drastic application of 
brakes results in major damage due to accidents. 


The proved way to AVOID all these situations, is to equip with Warner “Vari-Load” 
Electric Brakes — with braking power under instant and complete control at all times. Drivers 
can ‘pre-set the brakes on the trailer to fit both road and load 
conditions. Thus all stops — emergency as well as run-of-the- 
toad — can be made confidently and without undue strain on 


the driver or equipment . . . protecting himself and cargo, and 
preventing loss of time spent on maintenance work, or costly 
delays. due to wrecked equipment. 
> = —_h. 


On all future trailer purchases, specify Warner “Vari- 


Load” Electric Brakes — world-famous for , simplicity, . 
Ln ie Ran — oe ELECTRIC BRAKES 


WARNER ELECTRIC BRAKE MFG. COMPANY, Beloit, Wisconsia 
ir 
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Dear Editor: 





_ Joe’s wife is feeding him canned goods 





‘ 


It hasn’t been so long ago that any 
editor of a newspaper “ethical column” 
could count on six or seven letters a 
day from irate mothers-in-law, com- 
plaining about the new canned soups 
and vegetables. 

Things had come to a pretty pass, 
they said, when wives had to keep 
house with a can-opener. 

Not only was this shabby treatment 
for the sons, but canned goods were 
actually “reeking with ptomaines.” 

Today, more than 2500 products for 
homeand business are normally packed 


in cans by over 135 different industries. 

Over and over again in the world’s 
history you can see repeated this pat- 
tern of timidity and a fear of new 
things. A new idea comes to public 
attention. Almost at once, the unim- 
aginative start to discredit it. A long 
time has to elapse, often, before the 
truth of the matter finally comes out 
and the idea is accepted on its merits. 

This kind of thinking will never 
build a nation—or.a_ business. 
America’s land frontiers have become 
fixed. But there is no limit to the pos- 


sibilities for our expansion and growth 
if we will open our minds to new 
things, and intelligently apply our new- 
found scientific knowledge, our inven- 
tiveness and our will to achieve. 

We must use our resources with 
such daring and imagination as to de- 
velop a new concept of opportunit 
for ail. 

In this great undertaking, advertis- 
ing will play a major part. For 
advertising is a tool, available to man- 
agement for mass communication. It 
can urge, inform, persuade. 


HOW IDEAS HELP BUILD THE NATION. Bath and baby powders, oil, motor- 
cycles for paratroopers, tennis balls and K-rations are all packaged in cans. 
But it is in the protection of fruits and vegetables that the can has had its 
greatest growth. In the crop year 1931-32, the per capita consumption of 
canned fruits was 11.07 pounds, of vegetables 16.20 pounds. By 1941, the 
figures had leaped to 19.30 for fruit, and for vegetables 38.60! 


rl <4 ie St 5 a = > 7 ; 
NW. AYER & SON, lac. Philadelphia * New York * Ciicago - Detroit * Sun Francisco * Hollywood * Boston + Honolulu + London 





R moving one ton one mile by rail, 

the average charge—and note that 

gg alts ess oe ech cent. 

ou may say, t t to 

make freight rates simple. Why not “sell a 

ticket” for movir i pht, a like sell- 

ing a passenger ticket? ‘Take the number 

of tons, the number of miles, the average 
ch and figure it out? 

e wish it could be that easy. But 

here is the problem. 

Some freight is cheap, heavy, little 
subject to loss and Sommeans Some is valu- 
able, light and bulky, difficult, risky and 
expensive to handle. Such differences in 
the character of freight call for differ- 
ences in rate ams. No one would 
suppose that charges should be the same 
on a ton of coal as on a ton of diamonds. 

Tocharge even as little as one cent per 
mile for hauling a ton of somé of the 
heavy, low-priced commodities would 
mean, in many cases, making rates so 
much higher than they are now that 
such commodities could not move over 
the long distances we have in this 
country and be sold at a profit in distant 
markets, 

On the other hand, rates on more valu- 
able articles can be much higher than 
the average without making any appre- 
ciable difference in the price at which 
they are sold. 

to make it possible ‘for all sorts of 
freight to be moved to market, and at 
the same time meet the necessary costs 
to the railroad of doing the job, there 
came to be these differences in freight 
rates—with the result that shippers, 
railroads and the public benefit from the 
amazingly wide distribution and use of 
all sorts of commodities all over America. 


“Prices” tailored to the public interest 


Rate-making seems complex. But that’s 
because commerce is complex. Rates, or 
transportation prices,must 
be made for chotacremunk 
of tens of thousands of 
different articles over vari- 
ous routes between tens 
of thousands of places, all 








over the coun 
conditions. If 
are too low, the 
to meet the costs of doi 
if trans tion is priced too high, the 
traffic doesn’t move — and that is not 
good for either railroads or shippers. 

And go it is that over the years the 
railroads have worked on a basis of 
“what is best for our customers is best 
for us.” It is to the interest of every 
railroad to build up the area it serves. 
It wants to encourage the growth of 
industries. It wants to encourage agri- 
culture, It wants to en mining, 
lumbering, every other type o business. 
Rates are out for just that pur- 
pose—to meet the needs of commerce— 
and are revised to respond to changes in 
those needs as they come 


Where the 1.C.C. comes in 
Many me ago, the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission was established to 
prevent undue discrimination in rail- 
road rates as between shippers and com- 


munities, and to see that rates are “just 


and rea e 
All railroad rates are covenants 
openly arrived at after di ion be- ° 
tween the railroads and shi . All 
Tete i are with the 
-U.U., and are open to anyone to see. 
But in any case, a shipper who isn’t 


tion to 

stood the test of time—and no man who 
has made a sincere and expert study of 
ae has found a better system 
for all concerned. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 
All United for Victory 
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LETTERS: 


From Americans in France 

I cannot fail to write you the opinions of 
my comrades and myself in regard to the 
views expressed by Mr. Frederick C. ‘Craw. 
ford on conditions in France (NEwswEEx, 
Jan. 15). We agree definitely and whole. 
heartedly with the significant facts he so 
aptly revealed, and wish to add a few of 
our own. 

The French claim that they are nearly 
naked. Yet the inhabitants of gay “Paree” 
are still setting the fashions, and I have yet 
to see a Frenchman in actual want for ordi- 
nary clothing. Shoe factories in towns I have 
seen are stacked with boxed shoes of good, 
sound quality. 

The French meals appear quite bountiful 
to me, and the cellars are well stocked. The 
French are in no immediate or future danger 
of starvation—that is a fact. 

Neither are the French faced with a lack 
of machinery. or tools, and there are also 
sufficient homes. . 

The political discussions of the French 
consist of lambasting Big Three plans and 
complaining because France wasn’t given 
the control of everything pertaining to Eu- 
rope. Many of them thoroughly dislike Al 

‘lied soldiers, do not like us in their homes; 
and beg, borrow, and steal everything pos- 
sible from us. 

We have given the French years of our 
youth, our health, our lives. We have fur 
nished them with arms and equipment, and 
driven the enemy from their soil. 

Let’s stop being a sucker and take care of 
America for a change. 


T/Scr. WaxTER C, FELty 


» c/o Postmaster _ - 
New York City 





@ I was very disgusted to read Mr. Frederick 
C. Crawford’s remarks. Let me explain that 
I have been overseas now for nine months, 
eight of which have been spent in France, 
Belgium, and Luxembourg, 

I'd tike to ask Mr. Crawford a few ques- 
tions: 

Have you seen little children in France 

walking bare-footed, in rags, crying for 
something to eat? 
Have you ever seen old French people go- 
ing into an American bivouac area, pleading 
to wash soldiers’ clothes in exchange fo 
scraps left over from their meals? 

Have you ever ridden into a newly lib 
erated French town and heard the acclaim 
of the people and have men and women, cry- 
ing openly, run up and kiss your“hands, say- 
ing: “Thank you, Americans. Thank God.” 

Have you ever been invited to a French 




















SHOULD MANAGEMENT | 


BE UNIONIZED? 


A Statement by General Motors 


Tue National Labor Relations Board 
has ordered a bargaining election 
among the foremen and other super- 
visory groups of a Detroit automobile 
company. 

This company is not a part of General 
Motors, but we are concerned with the 
principles involved. 

This confusing action by the Board 
means that it is sanctioning and pro- 
moting the unionization of manage- 
ment personnel, in spite of the fact 
that the National Labor Relations Act 
includes as an employer “. . . any per- 
son acting in the interests of an em- 
ployer directly or indirectly.” 

We are sure that Co did not 
intend to approve unionization of 
management when it passed the Act. 
The results if applied throughout in- 
dustry would be bad for the manage- 


‘ment groups involved, bad for industry, 


bad for labor, bad for America. 


Bad for Foremen 


We think it would be bad for fore- 
men if American industry should be 
compelled to make a change in its 
proven type of organization, which 
would unavoidably reduce the fore- 
man’s status, diminish his responsi- 
bility, authority and influence, de- 
crease his opportunities for personal 
advancement. 
In General Motors, foremen have 
always had important responsibilities 
and authority. ‘ : 
We have always guarded the status 
of our foremen, and have provided 
ial training to improve their 
abilities, increase their efficiency and 
enhance their opportunities for pro- 
motion to even more important *man- 
agement positions. The t majority 
of General Motors’ principal execu- 
tives at one time were foremen, 


We are convinced that. it would be 
impossible for a foreman to follow 
both management and union leader- 
ships at the same time, and under 


those conditions to carry on all his. 


duties as they now exist. All elements 
of management must have a common 
objective. 

It would obviously be impossible, for 
instance, for him as a fellow unionist 
with those under him, to perform his 
functions which relate to their work- 


ing conditi romotions and | 
ee the’ enbi basis 


assi ents on 
which is essential to good management. 


Bad for Industry 


From our experience both before and 
during the war, we are certain that 


, 





THE POSITION 
OF FOREMEN IN 
~ GENERAL MOTORS 


In General Motors, foremen are the 
MANAGERS of their departments. 
They participate in establishing 
management policies in both pro- 
duction personnel ‘matters. 
They have full authority to approve 
or disapprove the hiring, to super- 
vise the work, and to make work 
assignments of the employes under 
their supervision. They initiate 
wage increases, transfers and pro- 
motions. They are directly respon- 
sible for the efficiency and safety of 
their group. They have full author- 
ity when necessary to take immedi- 
ate, appropriate disciplinary action 
for violation of shop rules, and - 
other improper conduct of their 
employes. They are the first point 
of management contact and make 
the first management decision on 
all matters relating to the employes 
under their direction. 











the accepted American method of 
spreading managerial authority and 
responsibility among foremen—so that 
management is in close, direct contact 
with comparatively small groups of 
workmen—is the best and only sound 
method of handling day-to-day rela- 
tions with the thousands of employes 
engaged in modern mass production. 


Anything which would require a 
change in this set-up would interfere 
with employer-employe relations and 
with production, 

For example, there have been many 
strikes in war production plants, par- 
ticularly in Michigan. Charges have 
been made that workmen have been 
loafing in plants engaged in war pro- 


duction and that they are vege paid — 


high wages for not aac age e are 
conscious that the public feels that 
there must be something wrong. The 
attempt to tear down the position and 
authority of foremen and to unionize 


- members of management is impor- 


tantly contributing to this condition. 


Bad for Labor 


As a matter of fact, the close-contact 
method is about the only way that 
management and labor can work har- 
moniously together in large organi- 
zations. 


Much is said these days about mean 
tion. It would be a serious handicap 
to any hopes for teamwork and the 
pursuit of common interests, if any- 
ere done to remove this facili 

oo owing and understanding ea 

other. ‘ 


It is our firm, sincere belief that loss 
of this close contact would make har- 
monious relations between manage- 
ment and labor almost impossible and 
would interfere with practical collec- 
tive bargain. 


Bad for America 


The removal of foremen from their 
present position as a vital, integral 
part of management would require 
reorganization of factory management 
on a basis far more complicated and 
decidedly less effective. Necessary fac- 
tory discipline would suffer, worker 
efficiency would be impaired. ‘ 


We believe the effect on you—on the 
public as a whole—would be very real. 


It would interfere with the war effort. 


It, would make war materials cost 
more. 


It would slow up postwar reconver- 
sion to civilian production, 


It would delay adequate postwar out- 
put of cars, refrigerators, ranges. 


‘furniture—all the things people n 
so much and have waited for so long. 


Finally—and, in the long run, perhaps 
most important of all—it would so 
increase production costs as to boost 
prices and the cost of living, and 
make the problem of ne full 
employment much more difficul 


Action Called For 


When people have as deep a convic- 
tion about anything as we have about 
unionizing management, they ought to 
do something about it. 

If the meaning of the National Labor 
Relations Act can be so confused as 
to promote unionization of manage- 
ment—and thus impair the effective- 
ness of the American production sys- 
tem of which we are all so proud— 
then the meaning ought to be cleared 
up. 


General Motors believes—and hopes 
others will feel the same—that it is 
a patriotic duty, a duty to the fore- 
men, to industry, to labor, and to the 
public as a whole—to oppose the 
unionization of management by every 
proper and lawful means, 


That is our intention. 


GENERAL MOTORS 











Does Your Sap 
Look Like This Under 
a Microscope? 


Above is shown the stubborn “‘bottle 
bacillus”, known to science as Pity- 
rosporum ovale, which means bran- 
like in texture and ae 

When infectious dandruff is pres- 
ent, vast numbers of this ugly little 
customer grow on scalp. 

A great amount of research tends 
to confirm the opinion of many lead- 
ing dermatologists that this stubborn 
invader is a causative agent of infec- 
tious dandruff. 

It is one of the first things hair 
specialists look for and, when accom- 
panied by excess flakes and scales, is 
often evidence that infectious dan- 
druff exists. 




















«,, Pityrésporam ovale, 
segatded by many 
( authorities =| 
@ causative agent 
infectious dandruff. 


Get after Lnfectious Dandruff 


with Listerine Antiseptic Now 


Quick Germicidal Action Kills the 
“Bottle Bacillus” by millions, and 
Helps to Restore Scalp to Normal 
Condition. 


If there’s a telltale shower of excess 
flakes and scales when you comb your 
hair... take heed! 


They can be evidence that a case of 
infectious dandruff is getting started 
and may be well on its way. 


Don’t Delay 


This is no time for “over-night” 
remedies that have no germ-killing 
power. The emergency calls for real 
germicidal action and massage—right 
now! 


Kills “Bottle Bacillus” 


Start immediately with Listerine 
Antiseptic and massage twice a day, 
a tested treatment which has brought 
help to so many and which may bring 
help to you. Remember, this.is the 
treatment that in clinical tests brought 
improvement, or complete relief, to 


76% of dandruff sufferers in 30 days. ° 
Listerine Antiseptic gets after the 
germs themselves. Kills literally mil- 
lions of the threatening “‘bottle bacil- 
lus” before they can multiply further. 


Delightful Treatment 


Meantime those nasty flakes and 
scales that distress you so begin to dis- 
appear, and that painful itching is 
quickly relieved. Your scalp glows and 
tingles with a new feeling of health. 
Your hair feels wonderfully fresh. The 
treatment is as simple and easy as it 


is delightful. 


Thousands who are not troubled — 


with infectious dandruff use Listerine 
Antiseptic as a precaution against it, 
making it a part of their usual hair- 
washing. 


Listerine Antiseptic is the same an- 
tiseptic that has been famous for more 
than 60 years in the field of oral 
hygiene, 7 


Lampert Puaamacar Cé., Sé, Louis; Mo. 












peasa sant’s home and partalten er OF his scarce 
offering? : 

I could go-on and ask many more ques. 
tions, but the point is that conditions here 
are exactly opposite of what Mr. Crawford 
has stated them to be. 

First Sct. Jonn F. Sutpivan 

c/o Postmaster | 

New York City 


@ Since arriving in France I have seen 1 
one starving, very few people working, and 
little effort expended to speed the defeat of 


British Official photo from Acme 
These French peasants are hungry ... 


Acme 
. « . while some Parisians get meat 


Germany. In some cities there may be 3 
shortage of food, but this is due to faulty 
transportation and organization rather than 


‘lack of supply. 


Here’s hoping there are more men such as 
Mr. Crawford, who will recognize facts when 
they see them and not guide our present 
efforts by our past failures. 

S/Set. Bruce C. Younc Jr. 

c/o Postmaster 

New York City 
China’s Strength? _. 

The statement regarding China in you 
March 5 issue. is neither fair nor accurate. 
The tone-of comment is unjust to a country 
which, though not. fully consolidated politi- 
cally, resisted aggression almost with bare 


. hands when the rest of the world was prac 


ticing appeasement, has suffered longer than 
any other important country from enemy it | 
vasion, has had a larger overrun 


by ‘the enemy than the entire 180,000,000 






























































Nedhing Rolla Lite a Bald... 


~~. but Mrs. J. Woofington Smith-Smythe wishes 
she hadn’t had to demonstrate it in just that way. 
Especially since that fundamental fact #s being dem- 
onstrated in thousands of ways in every phase of 
war and industry. 


~ For the ball bearing carries the loads on free- 
rolling steel balls—making possible the higher 
speeds, heavier loads and rigidity essential to 
the latest developments in war and industry. 


That is why over 300 million New Departure © 
Ball Bearings are at work in this war. That is why 
designers of new and better ‘machinery are design- 
ing more ball bearings into it than ever before. 


We believe that nothing but the ball bearing has 
so many and varied advantages—in so many 
applications. Particularly when backed by the 
technical skill and experience that goes into 
New Departure Ball Bearings. 


NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS . 


3358-C 


NEW DEPARTURE + DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS ¢ BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT + Sales Branches: DETROIT - 








CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES 


A SAFE PORT 
FOR NAVY BLIMPS 


JUST IMAGINE A door 120 feet high... 220 feet wide... and 
weighing 300 tons! A door that must open the entire width of the 
hangar ...in two minutes. 


A MUST These giant portals must be good! They must be masters 
of the wind and weather—for failure to open and close quickly might 
spell the doom of a wind-tossed Navy blimp. So these doors are com- 


pletely sheathed with “Century” Apac—K&M’s fire-resistant, rot- — 


proof, low-cost Ashestos-Cement sheet material. 


OTHER USES For new construction, repairs and additions,““Century” 
Apac is ideal. Industrial plants use it for eucting and siding, office panel- 
ing, and storage bins. . . farmers use it on poultry houses, cattle sheds, 
feed bins and barns. In the home, this material is splendid for porch 
skirtings, interior walls, ceilings, partitions in attics and basements. 


KaM PRODUCTS Nature made Asbestos... Keasbey & Mattison 
has made it serve mankind since 1873...with such material as 
Century” Apac, “Century” Asbestos-Corrugated and Flat Lumber, 
Roofing and Siding Shingles, High Temperature 
Insulations and others. 


Interested in this sturdy building material? IT’S 
AVAILABLE NOW WITHOUT RESTRIC- 
TION! Write! 


Doors designed, built and erected by Byrne Doors, Inc., Detroit 
— Apac Sheathing installed by Faulkner Construction Company. 
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fused to consider surrender and has held out 
for nearly eight years with very little help 


The troops “watching the Chinese Com. 
munists” are in an area that must be heavily 
manned against further Japanese penetration 
westward, and have no Lend-Lease arma. 
ment so far as is known. In fact, until re 
cently there has been practically no Lend. 
Lease armament for*Chinese troops except 
those fighting on the Burma front. 

As to the air bases, the over-all strategy 
called for use of the ‘best troops in South 
eastern China to attack westward into Bur. 
ta. “Hump” tonnage nearly all went to the 
Fourteenth Air Force and the B-29s, a littl 
to the Burma campaign, and almost none tp 
ground forces in Eastern China until after 
the Japanese drive there was surmounted. 

Much of the most important fact in the 
China fighting has been that the Chinese 
armies, except for growing air support, have 

almost no modern equipment—and far 
too little of any kind—with which to fight a 
modern mechanized army. 
ArtHur N. Younc 
Financial Adviser to the Chinese 
Government 


Chevy Chase, Md. 


The statement in NEwsweex that Chinese 
troops blockading the Communists are Lend- 
Lease-equipped was inaccurate. The block 
ade by a force larger than 250,000 troops is 
still a fact, however, and they have been tied 
up on blockade duty for years when action 
against the Japanese was on fronts far away. 
Few Kuomintang spokesmen have gone 
far as to claim that these troops were needed 
where they were as protection against the 
Japanese. Chungking tried to get equipment 
for them but could never get past the stub- 
born insistence of General Stilwell that 
equipment coming in had to go to troop 
that would be used against the Japanese. 
Only recently some of the blockade forces 
have been withdrawn and are now receiving 
American equipment. No one denies Amer- 
ican aid to China has been meager, but at 
the same time there has been ample ground 
to question the effectiveness of the use to 
which the Chiang Kat-shek regime has put 
such aid as has been offered. No one can be- 
little the stoic endurance of the Chinese peo- 


_ ple in these years of invasion, but neither 
does it serve the interests of honest reporting 


to conceal the grave limitations of the 
Chungking regime. 
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Feather Merchants, U.S.N.. ‘ 


NEWSWEEK’s explanation of the usually 
contemptuous term “feather merchant” ( Let- 
ters, April 9) indicates that your research 
staff also was doing a 
little “gold-bricking.” 

The phrase, which 
originated with the 
Navy, comes from the 
crossed-feather device 
worn on the shoulder 
boards of ships’ clerks, 
who are commission 


U. 8. Navy photo officers, and as a part 
Yeoman’s crossed of p officers’ rating 





feathers to signify that 
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‘How Upo-Date ae 
You on Aluminum? 


Railroad 


HE world’s first aluminum box cars were 

recently delivered to three railroads: the 
Rock Island, the Minneapolis and St. Louiy 
and the Chicago & Alton. They are made from 
the floor up of the new high-strength aluminum 
alloys developed by Reynolds. 


This new aluminum freight car is lighter 
than conventional all-steel box cars .. . by 
9000 pounds! It is also corrosion-resistant and 
has a lower center of gravity. 


Result: It ‘means: greater payloads, longer 
life, lowered operating'and maintenance costs, 
far higher speeds for postwar freight trains. - 


This box car-of-tomorrow is typical of the 
way aluminum can be used to bring new light< 
- ness and efficiency to automobiles, housing, 
furniture ...and thousands of other articles in 


tomorrow’s light-metal age. It proves why it . 


paysto... me 





Se ght, @ feop con pull tt! The first of thirty box cars buile 
of Reynolds aluminum alloys, to Reynolds designs, smi 
by the Association of American Railroads. 


Rolling ovt.e sheet of R301, the 
amazing new aluminum alloy that’s 
so tough it’s used for armor plate: 
It’s Reynolds pioneering spirit that 
has resulted in such mefallurgical 
‘amps as R301. 


Fabricating aluminum parts at 
Reynolds own plants. This revolu- 
tionary new wartime advance will 
help lower production costs of 
railroad cars and many other ar- 
ticles after the war. 


ALUMINUM 





OVEN-FRESH cookies and crackers 
—25,000,000 of them every day— 
plus an endless stream of biscuits to 
fill thousands of soldiers’ ration 
packs—leave the shipping docks of 
Chicago’s Salerno-Megowen Biscuit 
Company in Fruehauf Trailers.* 


By the use of the “shuttle” 
method of hauling, only 6 tractor- 
trucks are used to pull 14 Trailers 
to make deliveries throughout a 
wide Chicago area. Here’s how this 
continuous operation works: 


Uncoupled Trailers are left stand- 
ing at the plant for loading, while 
the trucks are coupled to loaded 
units and roll away with cookies to 
customers’ warehouses, At destina- 
tion, the trucks “drop” the loaded 
Trailers . . . couple to unloaded 
units . . . and, on the return trip to 
the bakery, pick up flour, sugar, 
butter, milk and other ingredients. 
Thus, the trucks and Trailers work 
both ways... with the trucks con- 


stantly on the" 
road pulling \ 
first one, then 
another Trailer. 

In fact, this firm is credited with 
introducing the “shuttle” operation 
for hauling biscuits. So successful 
has this method been that the com- 
pany has established similar delivery 
set-ups in its Buffalo, Peoria and 
Milwaukee branches. 


OVERSEAS RATIONS START BY TRAILERS 


Three Fruehaufs are also used to 
deliver biscuits to fill U. S. Army 
combat ration kits. This haul is to 
Barrington, Illinois, and other as- 
sembly depots in Chicago. Forty 
percent of the plant's daily produc- 
tion is devoted to baking, packing 
and assembling of the famous “C”, 
“10 in 1” and “K” Rations, 





So efficiently do Truck-Trailers 
handle the plant’s output that fre- 
quently, after delivering their own 
loads, they are able to assist a 
neighboring war plant with its de- 
liveries to Uncle Sam. 


YOUR PROBLEM IS DIFFERENT! 


Have you ever considered the 
“shuttle” operation? It often means 
better service and lower cost. Ex- 
ecutives in more than 100 different 
kinds of business, whose require- 
ments are different, have found a 
practical solution to their hauling 
problems in the Trailer method. 
Let a Fruehauf man give you the 
complete Trailer story. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
Detroit 32 


Service in Principal Cities 
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Businessmen, coping with changing accounting con- 
ditions and an increasing volume of work, are’ finding 
the flexibility of Burroughs machines an extremely im- 
portant advantage. And Burroughs systems and installa- 
tions men are giving them important help with their 
problems, thanks to the farsighted policies of the Bur- 
roughs organization. 


These Burroughs men have had years of intensive train- 
ing in machine accounting, and broad, diversified 
experience with all types of business enterprise. They 
have been working continuously with officers in the 
armed services, government officials and business exec- 
utives—helping them make the fullest use of the equip-" 


ment they now have . .. helping them adapt their 


machines to changing conditions. 


Burroughs service men continue to provide the highest type of 
mechanical service—dependable in war just as before—to help 
keep Burroughs machines throughout the nation at top operat- 
ing performance. The reference files of up-to-date machine 
accounting information maintained in all Burroughs offices are 
another service playing an important part in helping users get 
fullest use from their present Burroughs machines. For help in 
meeting yoxr problems, call your local Burroughs office, or write 
Burtoughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES "eo NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + BUSINESS MACHINE: SUPPLIES 4a 
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. “feather merchant.” : 
\ : The iraplication, of course, was that the 


yeomen took things easy on a swivel chair 
while the fighting men manned the guns, 


The term is now loosely applied to anyone 
@ with a “soft berth.” 
; WituraM B. MELLor Jr. 


Wrightstown, Pa. 


@ During twenty years of service in the sub- 
marine Navy I have heard the term “feather 
merchant” applied to anyone retiring to the 
“outside” and Fleet Naval Reserve. 
Before going out, many of these fortunates 
’ made plans (which were discussed at far too 
great length at breeze-shooting sessions) for 
acquiring a chicken farm and, of course, sell- 
ing the birds and their eggs. The name was 
- originally pinned on them. 
NAME WITHHELD 





New London, Conn. 
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Commendation 
Raymond Moley’s “World Order Under 


Law” is a superb statement, and all persons 
looking toward the better world will be pro- 
foundly grateful to you for bringing it to 


them at this time. 


A Kansas SUBSCRIBER 
Salina, Kans. 
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Oh, to Be in Oslo... 
The civilians in Oslo who were shown try- 


ing to mount a crowded trolley ( NEWswEEK, 
March 19) have it tough all right. But the 


NOT IF YOU SIMONIZ se : 


Do It Now for Lasting Beauty 
—Higher After-Victory Value 


You may have to keep on driving that same old ear for a 
long, long time. So, why let it look its age? Simoniz it! 
You'll be delighted to see how that makes the years slip 
away...restores the original sparkle of the finish... 


gives you back beauty that you may have thought was 
gone for good! What’s more, Simoniz protects the finish et 
from wear, weather and “sunburn.” it’s glassy smooth- , Buropesn 
ness keeps gritty particles of dust and dirt from digging Oslo trolleys bulge with passengers . . . 
in to mar the finish. Washing is seldom. ..almost never ; ; 
necessary. Just the whisk of a damp cloth now and then 
makes the finish gleam like new again. So why not 
Simoniz your car right away ... drive with pride now... 
have a higher trade-in value after Victory comes. Simoniz 


and Save—the sooner the better. 





THE SIMONIZ COMPANY CHICAGO (16), ILE. 





Acme 


MOTORISTS WISE a ae 
. - . but subway crowds are greater 


. situation must have looked pretty mild to 
. . anyone who’s been jostled around in Wash- 
ington or mashed and elbowed in a New 
York subway jam. 
Oh, to be in Oslo—at rush-hour time! 


HOUSEWIVES DO LIKEWISE 
. . Vircinta LINDEMANN 
New York City 





sory, 
and department stores. 





he’s glad there's 


honting for Trouble, from Europe to 
the Philippines, big, powerful Martin 
Mariners have served with the U. S. Navy on 
every front. Mariners helped crush the Jap 
fleet in the first and second battles of the 
Philippines, hit the Nips hard at Saipan, 
crippled a Shokaku class Jap carrier at Leyte 
—accomplished scores of such exploits. 


In the Battle of the Atlantic, Mari- 
ners have sunk many U-boats to help 
Army transports with men and supplies get 
through safely. One helped capture Germany’s 
ace U-boat commander who sank the British 
carrier “Ark Royal.” Others have bombed 


enemy vessels, fought enemy planes, inter- ' 


cepted blockade runners. 


a Marhn Maunxer 
Serving as Transports, Mariners have 


ci speeded mail and supplies to remote 
Marine garrisons, evacuated wounded, trained 
Marine paratroopers. With the Naval Air 
Transport Service, Mariners pioneered routes 
in the Pacific and the Atlantic . . . carried in 
one year nearly 6,000,000 pounds of cargo, 
25,000 passengers. 


Many Rescues are credited to Mari- 

ners and their Coast Guard or Navy 
crews. Landing in 15-foot waves to pick up 48 
survivors of a troop transport . . . effecting 
rescues under enemy fire . . . giving courage 
and confidence to valiant Navy airmen by 
flying with carrier-based planes to rescue 
airmen downed in combat. 


S. O.S.! Seurdy construction, high gull wings and a 3000 mile range make Martin 
Mariners tops at high-seas rescue work . . . heavy firepower and bombload make them 
bad news to the enemy. Ranging the world’s sea lanes, these big 24-ton patrol bombers 
are blazing trails for tomorrow's overocean airliners. 











realing Dyslinetion™ . you get more of it in Gilbert Bond! 
a 


HE ABILITY to attract a‘tention favorably is an especially air-dried finish, not obtainable in papers of lower grade. The 

valuable attribute of Gilbert Bond .. . a business stationery cockle surface resulting from this process is arrestingly beautiful 
paper that gives arresting distinction to the names and messages and impressive. The paper is especially strong, durable, and 
of thousands of American enterprises. @ The brightness and crisp- resistant to marring through erasures. These advantages assure 
ness of Gilbert Bond stand out in sharp contrast against stationery welcome economies and savings. @ Your letterheads, envelopes, 
not in the cotton-fibre-content class. There is a generous 25% of forms and other business stationery will be improved in many 
strong, lively new cotton fibres in Gilbert Bond, combined with ways if you “grade up” to Gilbert Bond. Obtainable through 
other choice ingredients all skilfully blended printers, lithographers, engravers, and Gilbert 


into a rattling good sheet. A special distin- Bond merchants everywhere. Gilbert Paper 
guishing feature of Gilbert Bond is its tub-sized, Company, Menasha, Wisconsin. 


GILBERT LANCASTER BOND GILBERT RADIANCE BOND 


100% NEW COTTON FIBRE 


America's outstandingly 
beautiful business station- 
ery paper. Parchment-like 
... has a crisp new bank- 
note crackle and unique 
cockle finish. Assures 
permanent documents. 
Exceptional erasability. 


75% NEW COTTON FIBRE 


An especially attractive 
sheet, tub-sized and air- 
dried to attain a rich 
cockle finish and beauti- 
ful writing surface. High 
degree of durability, for 
the protection of docu- 
ments, policies, etc. 


GILBERT RESOURCE BOND 
50% NEW COTTON FIBRE 


A fine all-purpose bond, 
in the popular price 
range. Excellent for let- 
terheads, envelopes, forms 
and other business writ- 
ing and record require- 
ments. Tub-sized, air-dried. 
Beautiful cockle finish. 


THE GILBERT 
QUALITY PAPER LINE 
includes many new-cot- 
ton-fibre-content ledgers, 
index bristols, onionskins, 
safety and industrial 
papers, for every business 
writing need. Choice 
Gilbert materials, fine 
equipment and skill as- 
sure extra value to you. 
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theaters. Among other things, the boys want 
a magazine rugged enough to permit mul- 
tiple handling and with legibility sufficient 
for candlelight reading. So, NEWSWEEK- 
Continental is double-stitched and—can you 
tell the difference?—is printed with the same 
size type in which this page you are reading 
is set. We thought this the best way to illus- 
trate readability. (The production depart- 
ment has already coriverted all other edi- 
tions printed abroad by Newsweex for the 
troops to this new convenient size. ) 
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Information . .. 


xactly at noon on 

Tuesday, April 10, 
the first copies of News- 
WEEK-Continental were 
rushed across town from 
the presses of Imprimerie 
Curial to the offices of 
our Paris Bureau. Shortly 
was. finished and_ the 
whole consignment was 
being delivered to mili- 


tary. posts throughout the 


Production: FRANK WARE 
Soerd of Directors: MARY CUSHING ASTOR, CHARLES F. BOMER, 
ROLAND HARRIMAN, 


, T. F. MUELLER, MALCOLM MUIR, 


April in Paris 


area. Thus, we became the first American 
magazine printed in France to complete pro- 
a of an entire issue for the armed 
‘orces. 


Though there’s pardonable pride in 
this achievement, we feel that its real sig- 
nificance lies in the fact that NEwswEeEx- 
Continental is half again the size of the pony 
editions to which the GI's have heretofore 
been accustomed. This new size resulted 
from our research into the reading habits 
and needs which exist in the various war 


First reports from Paris indicate that 
this latest edition of NEwsweEex (our ninth) 
has scored heavily in all quarters. Ambassa- 
dor Jefferson Caffery has this to stay: 

“I congratulate you on your enterprise 

in bringing this splendid coverage of 

American and world affairs to United 

States troops abroad. I am sure that the 

soldiers will have my reaction: that it - 

is a great pleasure to read an American 
magazine, in readable format, while its 
news and discussion are still fresh.” 

Pv’the military side, we have the follow- 
ing comment from Brig. Gen. O. N. Solbert, 
Chief of Special Services: 

“I am sure it [NEwsweex-Continental] 
will have a most cordial reception 
among the troops in this theater, not 
only from the special point of view of 
timeliness, but also its extra legibility, 
for the larger format will save straining 
many a tired eye. It is a great satisfac- 
tion to know that the soldier may ex- 
pect, in this way, to get United States 
and world news at almost the same time 
as his home folks.” 

And for the American Red Cross, Harvey 
D. Gibson, Commissioner to Britain and 
France, says: 

“, . « The improved legibility of your 

magazine in its new larger overseas size 

will, I believe, be of special benefit to 

convalescent soldiers. And the fact that 

they will now be reading NEWSWEEK 

just a few days after its appearance in 

the States will bring home a little closer 
* to them.” 

But from the man in the line, for whom 
this Continental edition is printed, comes 
this cherished reaction. The quotes belong 
to the first GI to see the new issue, Pfc. 
Samuel Gevirtzman of Buffalo, N.Y. on 
duty in Paris with the 386th MP Battalion. 

“After I looked at the copy I did a 

double take when I saw it was the April 

2nd issue printed in Paris. The other 
guys will really get a kick out of it when 

I show it to them .. . It’s a lot easier 

to. read.” 

Thanks, soldier. 














“ OLD on, now, Mr. Friendly,” argued 
John Tinker. “Booby traps are things 
that kill and hurt people.” 

“Exactly,” smiled Mr. Friendly. And 
he stuck a label on the scatter rug that 
said: “This is a booby trap.” 

“Booby traps like these,” he explained, 
“cause a lot more injury than the kind 
that blow up on battlefields.” He put a 
big label on the bathtub. 

“Gee whiz,” gasped Tinker, as Mr. 
Friendly started for some toys on the 
stairs, “isn’t a man safe in his own 
house ?” 

“More accidents occur at home than 
anywhere else,” Mr. Friendly told him. 
He stuck a label on a rickety step ladder, 
a loose cellar stair, and a freshly waxed 


floor. Then he continued: ’ 


“In 1943 more Americans were killed ~ 


and injured in accidents than on the 
battlefield. The great .majority.of such 
accidents are caused by carelessness. That’s 
why I have these labels.” 

“But I thought you sold me insurance 
that took care of all that,” objected 
Tinker. 

“The insurance I sold you takes care 


. Of the financial worries:that result from 
accidents,” replied Mr. Friendly, “it can’t 


replace the war work that an accident 


victim isn’t able to do.” 


“Gosh, what. a mess,” sighed Tinker. 
“Isn’t there anything we can do about 
it?” 

“Certainly,” smiled Mr. Friendly. “Be 


Your helping hand 
when trouble comes! 


| AM ERI CAN M U T UAL .-- the first Aissricat liability insurance company 


were labeled,” said Mr. Friendly 


“It’s time these booby traps 


careful.” He took another label out of his 


‘ pocket and went to the garage to paste it 


on John Tinker’s automobile. 


FREE .. . to aid the fight against accidents! 
‘Waite for your copy of “Watch,” American 
Mutual famous home and highway maga- 
zine. Also free . . . the All American Plan to 
give you and your family complete financial 
protection against the costly results of acci- 
dents. Remember: American, Mutual gives 
you the serene te save on your premi- 
ums (never less n 20% in. 58 years). 
Write Dep’t A-42, American Mutual Lia- 
bility Insurance Company, 142 Berkeley 
Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 





©1046, AMERICAN SUTUAL LIABILITY ENBURANCE COMPANY 
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[he Periscope .. 
Registered U. S. Patent Office 
What’s Behind Today's Indications are that Truman will rely units . . . In a recent survey of 10,000 


News and. What’s to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 


, oat 


Capital Straws 





The Treasury's recent investigation 
of war-rich income-tax evaders soon will 
result in the indictment of several big- 
time black-market operators . . . Byron 
Price has mapped out’a cut in his Office 
of Censorship, to become effective after 
the fighting ends in Europe . . . Although 
Lend-Lease will reduce its aid to Brit- 
ain after V-E ‘Day, it has plans to arm 
the Czechs, Poles, Yugoslavs, Greeks, 
French, and the armies of other liber- 
ated countries if it becomes necessary to 
wipe out isolated pockets of German re- 
sistance . . . Secretary of Commerce 
Henry Wallace has a committee quietly 
at work examining the patent laws. The 
committee will report to Wallace’s so- 
called economic brain trust, composed of 
Philip Hauser, assistant director of the 
Census Bureau, M. Joseph Meehan, and 
Milton Gilbert, economists in the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
.. President Truman at his luncheon 
last Friday with Congressional leaders 
remarked to a friend that he is “still 
wearing the same size hat.” 


Truman Incident — 


A Washington newspaperman helped 
start President Truman on the road to 
the White House. When Truman, then 
a senator, was complaining with other 
Western senators that defense contracts 
were being concentrated in big Eastern 
states, the reporter said: “Why don’t you 
get an investigating committee?” Tru- 
man replied: “I'll do it.” And the Truman 
war-investigating committee, which made 
him a national figure, was born. 


Possible Cabinet Merger 


.One result of Truman’s accession to 
the Presidency may bé to increase the 
likelihood of a new unified Department 
of the Armed Forces with Under Secre- 
taries for Army, Navy, and Air Forces. 
In Truman’s extended investigations in- 
to wasteful duplications in separate Army 
and Navy procurement, he repeatedly 
aS the desirability of ey con- 
trol. By his criticism he actually brought 
about a degree of cooperation between 
Amy and Navy procurement, although 
there is still a wide range of duplication 
in the supply and maintenance fields. 


_ thou 


heavily on the advice of James F. Byrnes, 
who has been an outstanding advocate 
of an Army-Navy Cabinet merger. Al- 
gh the War Department and the 
AAF favor the unification proposal, the 
Navy has opposed it. President Roosevelt 
was generally reputed to have sympa- 
thized with the Navy’s position. 


Bombs vs. Taxes 


Some U.S. corporations are not par- 
ticularly happy about the news that Al- 
lied armies in Europe have found their 
factories intact. In 1941, when the Ger- 
mans seized the plants, the companies 
were permitted to write them off as a 
total loss and deduct accordingly on their 
tax returns. Plants restored to the com- 
panies, however, must be treated as in- 
come and their present value becomes 
taxable. Some of the companies are in the 
high excess-profits brackets and the plant 
values become taxable at the 95% rate— 
much higher than the rate in effect when 
war was declared in 1941. The Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, needless to say, is 
hearing plenty from companies which 
want something done about the situation. 


Shipbuilding Layoffs 


Government officials are afraid that 


the sharply reduced schedules for Mari- 


time Commission ahippuiting this year 
will result in a considerable loss to the 
war labor force. Only 13,000,000 dead- 
weight tons of new Maritime Commis- 
sion ships are scheduled for 1945. As a 
result, large numbers of shipyard work- 
ers will be laid off at an average rate of 
about 80,000 a month for the balance of 
1945. Many of the existing and prospec- 
tive vacancies in essential war production 
to which such workers could be referred 
are in industries having much lower pay 
scales than the shipbuilding industry. 
The WMC and the WPB know that they 
have a tough, if not impossible, task in 
cen ship workers to take such 
jobs. * 


National Notes 


General and Mrs. Eisenhower never 
mention progress of the war in their let- 
ters . . . Some Supreme Court justices 
are nettled at colleagues because of the 
intensity of dissenting opinions . . . Activ- 
ity in many sections of the WPB textile, 
clothing, and leather bureau slows to a 
virtual standstill on Saturdays because 
its dollar-a-year executives take long week 
ends at their New England homes. The 
absenteeism doesn’t affect other WPB 


women, 32% put sheets and pillow cases 
at the top of the list of what they wanted 
most to buy after the war. 





Russia and Manchuria 


In the past few days Japan has 
furnished Russia with. justification for a 
war declaration, both under international 
law and the Russo-Jap nonaggression 
treaty. Some time ago Japan moved 
heavy elements of its top-notch Man- 
churian army into the South and Cen- 
tral Chinese coastal areas in the belief 
a U.S. amphibious invasion .was im- 
minent. Now, according to dispatches 
which have cleared the Chungking censor 
and are taken at face value by military 
experts, Japan has moved a substantial 
number of these troops to the Russo-Jap 
border in Manchuria. The Russo-Jap 
treaty, according to U.S. diplomatic | 
sources, contains “escape” clauses based 
on troop movements or other activities 
which could be construed as preparation 
for hostile acts. International law also 
sanctions the breaking of diplomatic 
relations and declaration of war on the 
basis of a threatening disposition of 
troops in border areas. 


Decoration 


J. Edgar Hoover was feted at Panama’s 
Embassy in Washington recently, when 
Ambassador Samuel Lewis Jr. of Panama 
placed around his neck the decoration of 
Vasco Nujiez de Balboa for his vigilance 
in defending the hemisphere. Later, 
when Hoover’s aides put the beribboned 
decoration back in its satin-lined box, 
they discovered it had been manufactured 
in Germany by a firm called Zimmermann. 


Hull’s Security View 


Former Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
has told the U.S. delegation to the San 
Francisco conference that he considers 
a regional system for keeping the peace 
as merely an adjunct to the proposed 
world security organization. He has 
stressed a belief that only an efficient 
and quick-acting world league can pro- 
tect the future peace. He wants the a st 
finally prepared in California to relegate 
any regional system to a clearly second- 
ary position. In addition, he has said that 
all the nations participating in the new or- 
ganization must be prepared to sur- 
render that part of their national sov- 
ereignty necessary for the enforcement 
of peace-protecting measures. Hull has 
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told the delegates who have visited him 
at the National Naval Medical Center at 
Bethesda, Md., that he thinks an effec- 
tive international organization must be 
a simple one: There is little likelihood 
Hull will be able to attend the confer- 
ence. 


Reparations Complication 


An unexpected complication has de- 
veloped between Washington and Mos- 
cow over the reparations commission. 
The Big Three agreed at Yalta to estab- 
lish a commission in Moscow, but there 
was no clear agreement as to its mem- 
bers, beyond the Big Three. France is 
now being asked to join. But, in addition, 
Stalin has made a surprise move by ask- 
ing that Poland be included, because of 
that country’s great losses and propor- 
tionate claims to reparations. Britain and 
the U.S. have countered that, if. the 
commission is to. be opened up to Poland, 
it must also include Western European 
countries such as Belgium and the Neth- 
erlands. 


Nobel Prize Chauffeur 


Among the Hungarian anti-Nazis who 
were saved from deportation and possible 
extermination was Dr. Albert Szent- 
Gyérgyi, Nobel Prize winner for research 
_ in vitamins. Szent-Gyérgyi was employed 
as chauffeur by the Swedish Minister to 
Hungary, thereby gaining immunity from 
the Nazis. 


Foreign Notes 


Aviation engineers are hard at work 
on special dust-filtering equipment for 
planes operating from the advanced air 
bases on Iwo Jima.. The volcanic ‘ash 
there ruins plane engines in a short time 
. .. Back of General Eisenhower’s appeal 
to German farmers to stay on the land 
and prepare crops lies the fact that 30% 
of German farm labor is foreign—Polish, 
French, Russian, and others. These work- 
ers are to be freed and sent home, regard- 
less of the crippling effect it may have on 
German agricultural production . . . The 
U.S. has sent an expert to teach the 
Chinese to grow potatoes in the poor 
hill. country of Western China as a sub- 
stitute for rice. 





Too Many Generators 
The Surplus Property Board has run 


into an economic problem, and manu- 
facturers are awaiting the outcome. De- 
clared surplus and being offered for sale 
by the RFC are the first of many thou- 
sands of small mobile electric generators 
manufactured for the Office of Civilian 
Defense and other Federal agencies. The 
industry estimates there are enough of 
these new and used gasoline-fed genera- 
tors to supply the domestic market for 
-the next 30 years. It contends that if they 
are dumped on the market at low prices 


the manufacturers would’ be forced out’ 


of business. The board is being pressed 


to dispose of them abroad. But the RFC 


is going ahead with its plans to sell the 
first 3,000. 


Vets and Surplus Property 


The Surplus Property Board has found 
that servicemen overseas are afraid left- 
over war goods will be sold out before 
they get home. The servicemen have a 
legal preference on surplus property and 
some are asking relatives to be their 
purchasing agents for everything from 
farm trucks to dental drills. Although the 
law is silent on proxy sales, the board is 
trying to work out an arrangement with 
safeguards against abuse. 


Auto Notes 


Despite WPB assurances that auto- 
mobile mantfacturers will have an even 
start on civilian production, they won't 
all begin turning out cars simultaneously. 
The industry’s: so-called “weaklings” will 
receive no special favors. Some com- 
panies must undergo large-scale retool- 
ing; others can do without any. Ford, for 
example, is in one of the best positions. 
Because it owns a huge tool and die shop 
and has enough floor space available, 
Ford can turn out new autos in less than 
60 days . . . The entire Ford organization 
currently is being streamlined under the 
direction of Henry Ford 2nd, who is the 
apple of his grandfather's eye. The 

anges, many of which the elder Henry 


would not allow the late Edsel Ford to 


make, include a complete overhauling 
of the important engineering department 

.- Reliable reports on Ford’s low- 
priced, postwar automobile describe it as 
a 110-inch wheel base, lightweight, 
streamlined car with a five-cylinder, 
radial, rear-mounted engine giving 35 
miles to a gallon of gasoline. 


Business Footnotes 


Because of shifting sentiment on the 
Bretton Woods program, the Treasury 
last week sent some of its best. men to 
New York to sound out banking opinion 
on a possible compromise of disputed 
points. Among them was Treasury ad- 
viser Harry White, who spent more than 
four hours trying to “convert” the offi- 
cials of Wall Street’s most important 
banking house . . . Col. J. Monroe John- 
son, Director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, may resign shortly to 
direct the activities of the Air Transport 
Association . . . In a few days the WPB 
again will discuss with publishers the 
question of whether 30-pound instead of 
32-pound newsprint can be used success- 


fully by U.S. newspapers. 





Miscellany 


The latest Washington correspondent 
assigned to cover the State Department 
by Tass, the official Soviet news agency, 


Newsweek, Aprit 28, 1945 : 


is William E. Dodd Jr.;-son-of the late 
U.S. Ambassador to Germany. Ambas- 
sador Dodd’s diary, published in 194] 
after his death, was edited by young 


' Dodd and his sister, Martha. It wasn't 


popular at the State Department because 
of its criticism of the U. S. foreign service 
. . . Eugene Lyons, anti-Communist writ- 
er and former editor of Pageant and The 
American Mercury, is planning to ghost- 
write the story of Victor A. Kravchenko, 
the Russian who last year resigned his 
post with the Soviet Purchasing .Com- 
mission in Washington, charging Moscow 
with practicing a “double-faced” foreign 
policy .. . Robert S. Allen, former colum- 
nist partner of Drew Pearson and now one 
of General Patton’s intelligence officers, 
has been promoted to full colonel and 
awarded a Croix de Guerre. Allen’s pro- 
motion came shortly before: his recent 
capture by the Germans and liberation 
by the U.S. 80th Infantry Division at 
Erfurt. 


Radio Notes 


Veteran radio executives are amazed 
at the fancy salaries which young pro- 
gram producers are currently demanding 
—and getting. Weekly checks of $750 are 
not at all uncommon for a production job 
which paid anywhere from $100 to $250 
before the manpower shortage . . . Fibber 
McGee has written a song titled “My 
Molly” and dedicated to his wife. The 
McGees will introduce it soon or ‘their 
air show . . . There won't be any of those 
24-hour marathon broadcasts, such as 
those previously attempted by Kate 
Smith, Eddie Cantor, and Arthur God- 
frey, during the Seventh War Loan 
Drive. The Treasury Department now 
frowns on such acular promotion 
. . . Look for a reduction of dramatized 
news shows after V-E Day, with most of 
the sponsors switching to entertainment 

rograms . . . Phil Harris, a valued mem- 
ber of the Jack Benny troupe, is working 
on a new air series co-starring his wife, 
Alice Faye. 


Movie Lines 
. Hollywood insiders pect a sudden 
slump from the present large payments 
for film rights to- best-selling books and 
Broadway plays when present taxes are 
eased. Because most of the money spent 
would otherwise be paid out in taxes, 
studios are agreeing to almost any price 
for stories they want . . . Two plans are 
being considered for the V-E Day activi- 
ties of the nation’s movie theaters. They 
may close down entirely or, more likely, 
they will cancel regular’ screenings and 
substitute a day-long program of special 
features with admission . . . The 
screen actress Betty Hutton is feuding 
with Paramount Pictures because the 
studio refused permission for her to star 
in a network radio show . . . Errol ~ m 
ill be 


next Warmer Brothers picture 
“The Adventures of Don Juan,” in which 
he will sing as well as act. 














Every Jap HAs A JOB 


but who wants to live in Japan? 


OBODY wants a job—he wants the good 

-™ things of life a job earns for him. 
There’s too much talk about jobs, and not 
enough about what those jobs will produce. 


Even a schoolboy knows that a workman can be 


paid only out of what he produces. A govern- ~ 


ment-created job produces nothing (remember 
WPA) and so the workman can be paid only by 
borrowed money which leads only to inflation, 
in which the workman is the worst sufferer. 

But a job in industry creates goods in which 
the man who makes them can share. The more 
the workman makes, the more there is for him 


WARNER 
& 


SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER. FASTER, 


FOR LESS... 


to share. And machines efficiently used are what 
enable him to make more. 

When this war is over there will be thousands 
of machine tools, built for war, ready to be used 
for peace. If government allows industry to keep 
enough money to buy them, and if workmen use 
them efficiently, there will be more and more 
goods for more and more people—and that’s 
the only way jobs and prosperity can ever be 
created. 

The Japanese government has given its people 
jobs. The American method provides opportunity. 
Which do you prefer? 
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Washington 


Trends 





Looks at GHQ of 


The Periscope ‘the War Effort 





President Truman, for all his insistence that he will cleave to 
the Roosevelt left-of-center line, can be expected to be more 
center and less left. That will result partly from his personal in- 


clinations and partly from the logic of the Washington political . 


ria (For details on the new President’s policies see page 
28. 


One of Truman’s oldest friends, a Missouri Republican, said at 
the time of his inauguration as Vice President: “If Harry ever 
becomes President, he will be the safest man since Coolidge.” 
That fairly represents the judgment of most of Truman’s cronies. 


Congress under Truman will be free to go its own way as it 
was not under Roosevelt. Its own way will be to the right. 
-Whatever his own desires, Truman will not have the tools 
Roosevelt used to hold Congress in line—his grip on the people, 
his persuasive radio personality, and his skill at manipulating 
leftish pressure groups. 


War policy and top military leadership will change less than 
the rest of the Washington picture. Truman admires General of 
the Army Marshall more than any other contemporary. He es- 
tablished a close personal relationship with Marshall ‘while serv- 
ing as chairman of the Senate committee investigating war 
contracts. 3 

Truman’s feeling for the Army will be as warmly possessive as 
was Roosevelt’s feeling for the Navy. As a young captain of 
artillery in the last war, Truman had the most memorable ex- 
perience of his life. His heroes are all military figures. To be 
Commander-in-Chief in wartime will be a greater joy to Truman 
than the civilian powers of the Presidency. 


Harry Hopkins’s strong influence over the Army will dwindle, 
whether Hopkins resumes work in Washington or drops out of 
the government. This will affect the supply service more than 
any other branch. General Somervell is Hopkins’s protégé. As 
investigator of war contracts, Truman often criticized Somer- 
vell’s policies: 

© 


F oreign policy, whoever the Secretary of State, will follow 
closely the lines marked out by Roosevelt. Truman was a sin- 
cere disciple of President Roosevelt in this field. He believes 
strongly in world cooperation and, like Roosevelt, will be in- 
clined to make important concessions to hold the United Nations 
together as the core of the proposed collective security organi- 
zation. 
@ 


Fewer concessions to Russia and Britain and more concessions 
to senatorial opinion are likely, however. Even more than Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, President Truman will be congcious of the 

“necessity of winning Congressional support for the world or- 
ee plan. Moreover, he will be in a position to make a 
resh start with Stalin and Churchill. 


Important changes in government personnel are inevitable de- 
spite Truman’s immediate announcement that he would carry 
on with the Roosevelt Cabinet. There will be a gradual exodus 
of New Dealers and Republicans. As vacancies occur, Truman 








will fill them with deserving Democrats. He is partial to party 
regulars. 


Robert Hannegan, chairman of the Democratic National Com. 
mittee, will become a key figure in the Administration and prob. 


‘ably eventually will have a place in the Cabinet. The mos 


logical spot for him would be the Postmaster Generalship. Han. 
negan is a Missourian and a close personal friend of Truman. 


Secretary of State Stettinius and Attorney General Biddle seem 
to be the most vulnerable Cabinet members. Stettinius was 
merely the agent for Roosevelt acting as his own Secretary of 
State. Biddle has had disputes over personnel with Truman. It 
is considered almost certain that James Byrnes will succeed 
Stettinius sometime after San Francisco. 


Senator Vandenberg’s position in the American delegation to 
San Francisco will be even stronger as a result of President 
Roosevelt’s death. Having made himself the spokesman for the 
considerable groups dissatisfied with the Yalta understandings, 
both in the country and in the Senate, he will be in a position 
either to make or break the world organization now that the 
Roosevelt power is gone. a 


Domestic policy will not change abruptly, but it will drift to 
the right. Truman will resist pressure for modification of New 
Deal reforms, such as labor legislation, regulatory measures af- 
fecting business, industry and agriculture, and social security. 


Extensions of the New Deal are unlikely. Such pending pro- 
posals as the Missouri Valley water-power development and the 
60,000,000-job national budget have slight chance. Truman is 
expected to retain Secretary Wallace in the Cabinet, however, 
and to sustain left-wing representation within the Administra. 
tion. 


Veterans’ relief projects of all kinds will receive sympathetic 
consideration from Truman and many of them doubtless will 
have his enthusiastic support. It is not impossible that these will 
be on such a broad scale as to constitute a sort of new New 
Deal. They will involve heavy government spending and in 
some cases close government regulation. Truman is still a loyal 
member of the American Legion. 


Estimates of Truman’s ability and character vary widely, even 
among his friends. Some of them think of him merely as a “nice 
guy” who has been lucky in politics. Others believe he has it in 
him to rise to his new responsibilities and to achieve historic 


Discounting him as another Harding on the basis of his record 
as a Pendergast machine politician is a mistake, according to 
his associates. They all concede him moral fiber, courage, and 
political intelligence. They insist that his record as munitions 
investigator is more impressive on close than on cursory exami- 
nation. 


-Truman’s continued loyalty to Pendergast, which he has been 


at pains to display rather than hide, may be less naive than it 
has sometimes seemed. He has fully realized for some time that 
President Roosevelt’s health was bad. He felt that he would 


need strong support from the party organization if he achieved 
the White House and that the best way to get it was to stand 
up to his political past. 
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IN THE PLANES OF 


Loads for a Landing on Nippon 


Into the spacious hold of the Packet will go lethal cargoes 
—destination Japan. Guns, light tanks, shells, trucks or 
paratroopers; material and men for victory in the Pacific 
will be airborne in the Army’s “flying boxcar,” the new 
cargo carrier designed by Fairchild and built by Fairchild 
and North American Aviation. 


The Packet, first airplane produced specifically for 
cargo transport, can carry up to nine tons. Its range, with 
lighter loads, is more than 3,500 miles. . 


Forty-two paratroopers with full equipment can be 
“delivered” through two jump doors in the stern, clear of 
any obstruction. An ingenious device sends equipment 
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parachuting through special doors in the belly, simul- 


taneously with each paratrooper’s jump. 


The Packet is loaded with extreme ease. Its fuselage- 
floor is level and at standard truck-floor height. Cargo 
capacity is 2,312 cubic feet—about 88 per cent of the 
capacity of a standard railroad boxcar. 


This all-metal, twin-engine, flying boxcar possesses 
characteristics inherent in all Fairchild products, “the 
touch of tomorrow in the planes of today.” With but 
minor modifications it will become an efficient and profit- 
able carrier of cargo in peacetime commerce, the flying 
boxcar of the new air age. 
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A President Takes Office: Chief Justice Stone swears in Harry S. Truman at the White House* 
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U.S. Closes Ranks Under Truman 
After Shock of Roosevelt’s Death 


New President's Keynote 
to a Sorrowing Nation Is: Keep 
the Faith; Keep the Peace 


In the space of four tragic days last 
week, America underwent a supreme test. 
Without lessening the prosecution of a 
vast war by so much as a single unspent 
shell, it mourned and buried a great 
President, then quickly closed ranks be- 
hind his successor. 

The pace of Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt’s passing was like that of his life, 
swift and. incisive: 
@ At 1:40 p.m. (EWT), April 12, 1945, 
the 82ndt President of the United States 
signed a series of state documents, and 
relaxed in his Warm Springs vacation 
home while an artist, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Shoumatoff, sketched him. ~ 


@ At 4:35 p.m., he was dead of a ome 


bral hemorrhage. 
@ At 7:09 p.m., Vice President Harry S. 





+Offcial enumeration, but actually the Slst in- 
dividual to serve. Explanation: 
had two non-consecutive terms, 1885-89 and 1893-97. 


- 89 days, had closed. Inexoral 


Truman had been sworn in as S3rd 
President of the United States. 

In the intervening hours a historic po- 
litical era, sustained by four electoral 
landslides and spanning twelve ge and 

ly now, 
under the law of succession, a new one 
commenced. For Americans, the stream 
of life flowed on, but a vast sorrow, 
matched only by that of war, weighted 
their hearts. 

By late evening, the full import of. the 
death of a man, who, like the rivers, had 
seemed ageless, began to imprint itself 
on the national mind. Although humble 
Harry Truman’s first utterance was a 
pledge to carry on the policies of Mr. 
Roosevelt, the realization slowly emerged 
that already the twilight of the New Deal 
was at hand. 


shock the world (see page 42) and sor- 
row the nation, without portent. 
Mr. Roosevelt, loo wan and still in 
need of the rest he begun two weeks 


earlier, had risen facing a full. schedule. 
In a big leather chair, he read his mail 


P= 


spread on a card table before him. Then 
he began signing his way through a stack 


_ Of Legion of Merit citations and Presi- 


dential appointments, mostly for small- 
town ger age Reaching a bill to ex- 
tend the life of the Commodity Credit 
Corp., Mr. Roosevelt jovially remarked: 
“Here's where I make a law.” On he 
worked, the artist, Mrs. Shoumatoff, 
sketching him from across the room. 
Suddenly the President slumped in his 
chair, uttering his last words: “I have a 
terrific headache.” A moment later he 
was unconscious. 

Comdr. Howard G. Bruenn, naval phy- 
sician accompanying Mr. Roosevelt, was 
at his. side fifteen minutes later. A Fili- 
pino messboy and Arthur Prettyman, the 
President’s Negro valet, changed - his 
clothes for peemnas while Dr. Bruenn 
opened a telephone wire to the Chief 
Executive’s personal physician in Wash- 
ington, Vice Admiral Ross T. McIntire. 
On orders from McIntire, an Atlanta spe- 
cialist, Dr. James E. Paullin, began a wild 
drive by car a few minutes later for Warm 
Springs. The specialist reached the Presi- 
dent’s side only seven minutes before his 
death. The end came without his having 
regained consciousness. 

The death of the President was an- 
nounced at 5:45 p.m. from Washington 


"by Stephen Early, press secretary and 


onetime Associated Press Washin re- 
who 22 years before had bro- 
the news of the death of Warten CG. 





Stettinius (behind), Wallace, 


®Perkins, 
Krug, Forrestal, W: Biddle, Mrs. Tre- 
kes Slccoees Tienens Mune Mapes Gee. 
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| Harding, the last Chief Executive to die 
while in office. By 6:20; when the White 
House flag was lowered to half staff, 
crowds‘ had already begun to gather ‘in 
adjacent Lafayette Park. Within the ex- 
ecutive mansion sat Mrs. Roosevelt and 
Vice President Truman, she hurriedly 
summoned from a musicale, he from the 
Capitol a mile away. 


Swiftly the Oath: Quickly the Cabinet 


members were called, and preparations 


were made to administer the Presidential 


oath to the friendly Truman who only 
twoscore years before had been a haber- 
dashery clerk in Kansas City. From the 
Capitol came Congressional leaders, Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike. For ten 
minutes the oath-taking ceremony was 
delayed while the new President’s wife, 
unpretentious Bess Wallace Truman, and 
their daughter, 21-year-old Mary Marga- 
ret, made their way to the White House. 
Now, under a portrait of Woodrow Wil- 
.son in the Cabinet Room, Harry S. Tru- 
man, with his wife standing at his side 
fighting back her tears, solemnly and 
with great earnestness repeated the 
highest oath that ‘his nation could de- 
mand of him. 

On this slight, bespectacled figure then 
—a man who wanted to be United States 
Representative instead of Senator, Sena- 
tor instead of Vice President, and Vice 
President instead of President—now rested 
the frightful burdens that only two hours 
and 34 minutes before had exacted their 

toll from another. Spontaneously in the 
’ next 24 hours there went out from Wash- 
ington bfficialdom, regardless of party, the 
biggest helping hand ever extended a new 
chief executive—summoned by a certain 
heroic quality in this ‘humble man whose 
greatest strength lay, in his sure knowl- 
edge of his own limitations. 

Next day, as an eleven-car funeral 
train began its. slow journey from 





Down Constitution Avenue, the funeral cortege moves toward the White House 











Warm Springs northward, Mr. Truman 
made a significant move. For the first 
time in at least two decades, ‘a Presi- 
dent went to Capitol Hill for a confer- 
ence. Gathered there waiting for him 
were old acquaintances from both sides 
of the Congressional aisles: Democratic 
Senators Barkley, Connally, Hill, Wheeler 
(a close friend and confidant), and 
Speaker Rayburn; Republican Senators 
White, Vandenberg, Austin, and Pro- 
gressive La Follette. 

Leaving his colleagues later, Mr. Tru- 
man chatted with Senate guards and 
page boys. To waiting newsmen, the 
President said: “Have you ever had a 
bull or a load of hay fall on you? .. . I 
don’t know if you newspapermen ever 
pray, but if you do, please pray for me 
now.” A reporter bade him: “Good-by 
and good-luck, Mr. President.” Mr. Tru- 
man replied plaintively: “I wish you 
didn’t have to call me that.” 

Back at the White House, he spent an 
hour alone with James F. Byres, who 
only eleven days earlier had resigned his 
job as Mr. Roosevelt’s “assistant Presi- 
dent” and gone back to South Carolina, 
finished with Washington. Now he had 
returned to offer his service anew, touch- 
ing off not altogether idle speculation 
that he would be the new chief execu- 
tive’s No. 1 adviser. At 5:08, the Presi- 
dent concluded his first full day at the 
White House, eight hours in all, most of 
them devoted to conferences with the 
high command, Cabinet officers and close 
personal friends. 

Two sad days remained. At 10 a.m. 
Saturday, April 14, Mr. Roosevelt’s casket 
was borne on a caisson in full military 
procession along Constitution Avenue, to 
the White House. At 4 p.m., the Right 
Rev. Angus Dun conducted Episcopal 
rites at a state funeral: “The Lord gave 
and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be 


the name of the Lord.” Overnight the 
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final journey to Hyde Park was com- 


pleted. At 10:30 a.m., with the Roose- 
velt and Truman families standing to- 
gether, the remains of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, dead in his 64th year, were 
returned to native soil. 


The Faith: This week, on Monday, ' 
President Truman delivered his first mes- 
sage to Congress—on foreign policy. The 
speech was a simple enlargement of his 
pledge to carry on the policies of his 
predecessor: unhampered prosecution of 
the war; unconditional surrender; a 
world organization for peace. 

He delivered the address without his- 
trionics to a warmly sympathetic audience 
which included all members of the Cabi- 
net, eight of the nine Supreme Court jus- 
tices, and the Washington diplomatic 
corps, bolstered by handsome Anthony 
Eden, British foreign secretary and his 
government’s representative to the Roose- 
velt funeral. When the President had fin- 
ished he received a standing ovation. No 
spectacular beginning, it was still H 
S. Truman. It might wear well wi 
time; it might not, but Washington 
and the nation were determiried that 
no obstacle should be put in the Presi- 
dent’s path. 

Thus, in this fateful April, the nation 
set a new course. How far it would de- . 
part from the last twelve years, only time 
would tell. Few would venture that many 
of the Roosevelt reforms and innovations 
would be quickly shaken. Even in the 
hour of uncertainty the voice of Franklin 
Roosevelt was not yet still. Behind him 
he had left an undelivered speech which 
had been scheduled for utterance on April 
13, Jefferson’s birthday. Its prescient 
theme: 

The only limit to our realization of 
tomorrow will be our doubts of to- 
day. Let us move forward with 
strong and active faith. 
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Significance 


For an estimation of the probable 
course of the Truman Administration, 
a sound starting point lies in the char- 
acter of its predecessor. The Roosevelt 
Administration was the most person- 
alized in American history. It revolved 
wholly about one man—Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. He was stronger than any 
of its parts; he towered over his sub- 
ordinates. The tripartite form of govern- 
ment was overshadowed by the. sheer 
dominance of one of its components, the 
executive. 

By every measurement available, the 
‘Truman Administration inevitably will 
be of different stuff. Mr. Roosevelt was 
of aristocratic heritage and by instinct a 
patron who was for the people. Presi- 
dent Truman is of plain, shirt-sleeved, 
side-street American stock, and by in- 
stinct a man who is of the people. Mr. 
Roosevelt had an inborn flair for the 


spectacular in the full center of the. 
stage. Mr. Truman has an innate at- — 
tachment for moderation and peiveey. 


Mr. Roosevelt. talked ‘and people. lis- 


tened. People talk and Mr. Truman lis- 


tens. Politically, Mr. Roosevelt had the 
sweeping liberalism that frequently 
flowers in latter-day generations of old 
and wealthy families. Mr. Truman has 
the liberalism born of struggle and 


near-want, but hedged by the ines-. 


capable conservatisms that_hard-w 
acquisitions instill. 
Add to this contrast the public record 


of the two men in action, and certain 
reasonable conclusions emerge: 


Government: From personalized 
government dominated by one man the 
nation is inheriting an imperson 
government of men. Many of Truman’s 
announced decisions are likely to be the 
decisions of others, principally his ad- 
visers. Congress is sure to me much 
more influential in the acts of ‘the gov- 
ernment. The Supreme Court, if diver- 
gent views of its members lessen, may re- 
gain some of its eminence. The tendency 
will be toward restoration of balance of 
power between the three branches. 


_ Military: The prosecution of the war 
will proceed without important rag 28 
Mr. Truman’s known admiration for 
General of the Army — will un- 
doubtedly increase the . ‘general s_influ- 
ence; the new President's critical atti- 
tude toward Gen. Brehon fomenvell's 


forming the Big Three with Stalin and 
Churchill, Mr. Roosevelt 


by Roosevelt on the 
Stalin dift+:ences has been removed. 


ted as a : 


istoric Churchill- 


Peace: Within the Big Three, it was 
Roosevelt who was the advocate of a | 
world security organization; to Church- 
ill and Stalin its acceptance was second- 
ary. Its force was the force of Roose- 
velt. Mr. Truman’s influence with the 
Senate could increase the chances of 
American adherence to the San Fran- 
cisco charter, but his elevation to the 
White House may diminish the char- 
ter’s prestige abroad as the instrument 
for peace, now that its most fervid 
spokesman is gone. 


Domestic Policy: Mr. Roosevelt’s 


“left of center” position was not objec- 


tionable to Mr. Truman, but his own in- 
stincts have been more conservative. As 
in the case of the three branches of 
government, the three segments of eco- 
nomic powen~industry, r, and ag- 
riculture—will robably oY ae ke 
more equitable labor 
‘ade 0 of influen 


ing. ence to the other 


ae A ES 1 aA 
“become Mr, Roosevelt's own personal 
gov- ‘instrument for a coalescence rma ce-of 
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‘Goin Home 

In the soft Georgia sunshine a Negro 
fingered the plaintive melody’ of “Goin’ 
Home” on an old accordion as the hearse 
wheeled slowly past the children, their 
doctors, nurses, and visitors. A sharp 
comm set the honor guard of 2,000 
soldiers in motion. Down the winding, 
dusty, red-clay road to the village of 
Warm Springs, the funeral procession 
moved, first the guard, then the hearse, 
then Mrs. Roosevelt in a car with Fala 
at her feet. 

At 10:55 a.m., Friday, eight picked 
enlisted men lifted the copper-lined ma- 
hogany casket into the rear car of the 
eleven-coach private train. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt had begun his final journey. 


Sorrowful Vigil: On the swaying 
train, the honor guard of four servicemen 
braced themselves and glanced uneasily 
at the flag-draped casket. At wayside 
crossings, the whistle cut mournfully 
through the Southern countryside, deep- 
ening the sense of loneliness and pain as 
the funeral train moved northward with 
the dead President. At every city, town 
and humblest hamlet stood crowds, some 
in mute grief, some offering hymns. 

At Atlanta a throng jammed an over- 
pass to watch the train go by. At the sta- 
tion it halted briefly as it did later at 
Greenville and Spartanburg, S. C., Char- 
lotte and Salisbury, N.C., and Danville, 
Va. Each time fresh masses of flowers 


were put aboard the car where the casket. 


rested. The word had gone ahead and 
whatever the hour (at Danville, 3 a.m.) 
people waited for the train. At 9:50 a.m. 
Saturday it drew slowly into the Wash- 
ington Union Station. 


Hail and Farewell: The black caisson 
which bore the casket was drawn by sev- 
en white horses. It looked oddly small as 
it rolled along Constitution Avenue to the 
White House. Half a million persons on 
sidewalks, window spaces, and rooftops 
watched the slow, . stately procession. 
Hundreds wept openly; men, their heads 
bared, dug at their eyes with their coat- 
sleeves. t 

In the sultry air flags hung limply. 
Ahead of the caisson a Marine and a Navy 
band played alternately. Armored troops 
in carriers, truck-borne infantry, midship- 
men from Annapolis, Wacs, Waves, Ma- 
rines, and Spars moved at solemn pace. 
Aloft roared a flight of 24 heavy bombers. 

Behind the caisson, in limousines, rode 
Mrs. Roosevelt, her son, Brig. Gen. El- 
liott Roosevelt (the only one of the four 
boys to reach home in time for the funer- 
al); her daughter, Mrs. Anna Boettiger 
and her husband, and the wives of James, 
Elliott, Franklin, and John Roosevelt. 
President Truman, his wife and daughter, 
Cabinet members, and other officials fol- 
lowed. 

At 11:14, the casket was lifted from 
the caisson by eight noncommissioned 
Army officers and carried into the East 





Room of the White House. Gently the 
pallbearers placed it on a bier before a 
10-foot bi of : lilies, roses, and other 
flowers. Here, at 4 p.m., the Rt. Rev. 
Angus Dun, Bishop of the Episcopal 
Diocese of Washington, conducted a 
service which lasted ‘25 minutes. At- 
tending the services, besides the Roose- 
velt and Truman families, were British 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden, Lord 
Halifax, Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, Crown 
Princess Martha of Norway, members of 
the Supreme Court, the Cabinet, sena- 
tors, congressmen, various other officials, 
friends, and foreign dignitaries—200 per- 
sons in all. : 


Home to Hyde Park: Late Saturday 
night the homeward journey was re- 
sumed, the Roosevelt and Truman fami- 
lies, with members of the Cabinet, Su- 
preme Court and White House staff trav- 
eling in the funeral train; another section 
carried other mourners. All through the 
night crowds gathered for a glimpse of 
the train: at Baltimore, Wilmington, Phil- 
adelphia, Trenton, Newark, and Pennsyl- 
vania Station, New York. 

The flower-banked grave had been 
prepared in a hemlock-hedged garden of 
the President’s old home high above the 
Hudson River. The train and its second 
section had arrived before 9 a.m., and at 
10, as the mourners stood in a grassy 
field, four field pieces began the Presi- 
dential salute of 21 guns. The sounds 
echoed across the river, smothering mo- 
mentarily the roar of fighting planes over- 
head. 

The casket, transferred from car to 
caisson, was hauled slowly up the rocky 
hillside by seven brown horses. Ahead 


. moved the West Point band and 600 


cadets. The funeral party, swelled by old 
friends and associates, edged forward. 
Birds sang in the sunshine.. 

At the graveside stood the Rev. George 
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W. Anthony, rector of St. James Episco- 
pal Church, and a cross bearer. The com- 
mittal was brief: “. . . Earth to earth, 
ashes to ashes, dust to dust.” 

Lifted from the caisson, the casket was 
lowered into the grave. The cadet corps 
firing — fired three volleys, a bugler 
sounded taps, a baby whimpered. An 
officer handed Mrs. Roosevelt the flag 
which had draped the coffin. It was 
10:47. Slowly the mourners broke into 
little groups and began walking away. 


He Plowed a Straight Row 


The decisive -ballot was cast. In the 
big, smoky Chicago convention hall the 
tension broke. Roaring crowds surged 
toward the speaker’s rostrum; others 
stood on benches for a better view of the 
man who had just been designated 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt’s running 
mate on the 1944 Democratic ticket— 
Harry S. Truman. 


AN 


To the front of the platform full of 


notables came an unassuming gray-haired 
figure in a business suit, his spectacles 
shining, his thin lips parted in a friendly 
grin. As informally as he had munched a 
sandwich a few minutes before while 
awaiting the count of the vote, Senator 
Truman raised his hand to still the 


shouts. Then, soberly, the Vice Presi-. 


dential candidate said: “I accept the 
honor with all the humility that a citizen 
can assume in this position. I expect to 
continue my efforts to help shorten the 
war and win the peace alongside our 
great President.” 


Reluctant Destiny: Within nine 
months, Harry Truman’s forecast of his 
subordinate role as Presidential handy- 
man was abruptly upset. Had he really 
anticipated his sudden promotion into 
the Presidency last week, the Senator 
from Missouri might have resisted the 





Black Star 


Grief chokes the capital’s streets 
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blandishments of the country’s second 
highest office. 

For Truman had no desire for the Vice 
Presidency, let alone the Presidency. He 
had not even wanted the vrpcnone 4 
which had started him on the upw 
path ten 7 ago. For the first half 
century of his life, he had been quite 
content with the obscurity of public of- 
fice in Missouri, unknown even beyond 
his own Jackson County. Fortune had 
tapped Truman through a strange hap- 


penstance. 

In 1984, seeking a better-paying job 
as United States representative, he had 
approached Tom Pendergast, boss of the 
potent Democratic state machine and his 
early political mentor. Pendergast, the 
legend went, had another man in mind 
for the job, but affably proffered another 
plum: “The best I can do now, Harry, 
is a United States senatorship. How’s 
that?” Harry assented. 

The Truman life story last week be- 
came a matter of importance to every 
American. For while the new President 
had yet to prove himself as Chief Execu- 
tive, light could be shed on the future 
through a knowledge of his past. 

The Truman ancestry was Scottish and 
English, by faith Baptist, and grounded 
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Excerpts from a_ little-publicized 
speech by President Truman, made 
Feb. 22 to the Jefferson City, Mo., 
High School: 


@ I like to think of our State of Mis- 
souri as situated near the heart of 
America, and politically*—like its phys- 
ical counterpart—just a little left of 
center! 


@ Bitter experience has taught Mis- 
sourians that it is disastrous to per- 
mit either radicals or reactionaries to 
obtain control of our political affairs. 


@ The world requires statesmen with 
understanding of the many short-com- 


ress has been the production of evo- 
lution. Violent revolutions frequently 
. give rise to disastrous counter-revolu- 
tions. Sound social advancements re- 
quire, always, time and tolerance. 


@ Americans can no longer sit smugly 
behind any mental Maginot Line : . . 
Either America must be constantly 
ready to repel alone all and any at- 
tacks from the rest of the world—or 
we must be willing to cooperate with 
friendly states to check the first sign 
of aggression on the part of any mem- 
ber of the family of nations. 

@ Lend-Lease was cooperation among 
nations to put down aggressors. Now 
we propose to go beyond that, to keep 








*The italics are Truman’s, 


ings of human nature. All lasting prog- 











4-foot-high, 10-gallon loving cup which 





Mrs, Truman in a recent portrait . .. In Lamar, Mo., Harry S. Truman greets his mot oy ecce 
in America® for some generations pre- of a prosperous horse trader. His boy- we 
ceding Harry S. Truman’s birth. The hood was classic American. His 91-year- Ps 
38rd President was born in a frame house old mother now proudly recalls: “I knew your 
in Lamar, Mo., on May 8, 1884, the son that boy would amount to something 5 

from the time he was 9 years old. He b fe 
fede the Civil War, the family sided with the Con- could plow the straightest row of corn ws . 
in the county. He could sow wheat so -m 
? there wasn’t a bare spot in the whole —_ 
B Hi W ds _§ field.” é nel 
y rhis Words... ' __ The boy also had a pronounced lean- ‘id 
Fe ee, eR ELL ing for good music and good reading. In wt 
pa behove will para tage ‘ancl a the face of schoolmates’ taunts, young me 
San Francisco Tee get others ae ene Se ee ee (st and 
to follow—will embod ti one time he submitted to the indignity of oe 
| ai ps ysl Ficies f nag trig ra ear kid gloves to protect his hands) and . 
fe sont thea in igen fat fe gm spent his spare hours devouring histories Aes 
all th tive eff se wll of his heroes, Robert E. Lee and Stone- of 
hope pu believe, be that same hard, i from high school, h fus 
? ? er uation from hi 1001, he — 
sound common sense. sought admission to West Point but was oo 
@ I wonder if it may not be such sim- turned down because of weak vision (he “ 
ple characters as Tom Sawyer and has a flat eyeball). An ill turn in the de 
Huckleberry Finn who will, as sym- family fortunes prevented a college career. } 
bols, show the world our undying con- Instead, he washed bottles in a drug- ~ 
tribution to the civilization on our store, worked in The Kansas City Star ie 
Continent . . . They are our people mail room, was timekeeper on a railroad k 
and our lives. I feel that [Mark construction gang, and clerked in a bank. ii 
Twain's] healthy American characters, Eventually he returned to the family - 
with their tolerance, energy, and am- farm in Grandview, there to live until th. 
bitions, really represent the citizens of the war broke out in 1917. ‘ 
our state—frank, industrious, and sym- ~ 
pathetic, but above all, American! Young Man at War: Long a member = 
@ While intolerance is running ram- of the Missouri National Guard, Truman a 
pant throughout the world, we need promptly entered the service. On April 
more people like those who 18, 1918 (exactly 27 years before his be 
grew so naturally out of the mind of first full day in the White House), he « 
Mark Twain, the kindly humorist from landed in France as a captain command- tw 
Hannibal, to guide us back to basic ing Battery D, 129th Field Artillery, 35th 
principles. Division, a post which took mettle. The pe 
a kb Pe tough Kansas City Irish comprising his Se 
Ow grave postwar unit had already vanquished several 
— may age : am sure age {captains and were expecting to do the Pe 

rican sense of proportion oo same to their apparently milquetoastish A 
yes—our sense of humor, will see us } pew leader. Instead, bringing them . 
— of oe . — the living masterfully through the heavy fighting of 

as 4 : ae we of St.-Mihiel and the Meuse-Argonne, * 
continue to do our job charac ter- _ the:slim, quiet officer won their undying hi 
istic American energy and enthusiasm. . His favorite war trophy is a 
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who control the votes are for you. But 
when you have a good reputation and 
are a good vote getter, the le who 
control the votes are more Fikely to be 
for you.” 

As the Pendergast dynasty toppled and 
the boss himself went to jail, Truman was 
equally frank in his refusal to deny his 
long friendship: “I am not one to desert 
a ship when it starts to go down.”° 


Senator’s: Progress: Amid cries that 
his high office had been won with 40,000 
ghost votes, Truman took his place in 
Washington as the junior senator from 
Missouri, his unobtrusive personality ~ 
completely shaded by his ebullient senior 
colleague, Bennett Champ Clark. Astute | 
capital observers, however, soon noted 
favorably his hard-driving assistance to 
Sen. Burton K. Wheeler in the railroad 
finance investigation—an inquiry that 
ended in the Transportation Act of 1940. 
The transportation issue was a Truman 
favorite. He also helped frame the Civil 
Aeronautics Act. With few exceptions 
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er accepting the Vice Presidential’ nomination . .. His only child, Margaret 


Acm? 


chamber and beyond. Truman had an 
explanation for his tieup with the ma- 
chine—probably the best clue, too, to 
his political savoir-faire: 


the men in Battery D presented him out 
of dice-game receipts on the troopship . 
journey homeward. 





*Another facet of his Missouri past was to haunt 
him during the last campaign: the accusation that he 
had been a Ku Klux Klan member. Repudiating the 
allegation, Truman pointed out that a Klansman 
could never have been acceptable to the Roman 
Catholic Pendergast. 


Servant of the People: In the years “When you're in politics, you’ve got to 
before the drums of war were to tempt 


seein, (aeinesaiieer Masel. Macken te be elected. You can’t be unless the people 
sought active service as a reserve colo- ¢ 
nel), Truman dropped back into the 
routine of civilian life. The first thing he 
did was to marry Bess Wallace of Inde- 





By His Deeds... 


pendence, a schoolteacher he had known 
since Sunday-school days at the age of 6, 
and, by his own proud admission, “the 
only girl I ever kept company with.” 

Next he and a buddy set up a haber- 
dashery in Kansas City. In the depression 
of 1921, it failed. Typically, Truman re- 
fused to file bankruptcy proceedings, 
insisting that he would eventually repay 
his debts—some $20,000. (It was not 
until he was in the Senate more than a 
decade later that the last one was paid 
up; even since then Truman has not been 
free of financial worry.) 

His business gone, Truman hit upon 
politics. He looked up another war crony, 
Jim Pendergast, whose uncle Tom was 
then consolidating his political hold on 
the state. Truman was acceptable to the 
Boss. In 1922 he was elected to the post 
of county court judge—in effect a mis- 
nomer because his duties were not judi- 


cial but those of a supervisory board - 


member—levying taxes, issuing licenses, 
building roads, etc. Defeated for a sec- 
ond term in 1924, he came back again 
two years later as presiding judge and 
remained until a few months before his 
Senatorship. 

No one ever questioned Truman’s 
personal honesty or his efficient ad- 
ministration of Jackson County; disburs- 
ing more than $25,000,000 for road- 


building, he gave his bailiwick a network ” 


of g highways. But the erage" 
corrupt machine to which loyalty tied 
him cast ‘a long shadow. It was to haunt 
Harry Truman right up to the Senate 





President Truman’s voting record in 
ten years in the United States Senate: 
1985—For: World Court Adherence 
Resolution, Agricultural Adjustment 


Act, Wagner Labor Act, Social Secur- 
ity, and Farm Credit Act. 


Against: Law to publicize income- 
tax returns. 


1986—For: Florida ship-canal proj- 


ect, Passamaquoddy Dam, and Soil - 


Conservation Act. 

Against: Returning relief to the 
states and the President’s veto of bo- 
nus payment. 


19387—For: Wagner-Steagall low- 
cost housing bill, Wage-Hour Law, 
embargo against Spain, reciprocal- 
trade agreements, resolution declaring 
sit-down strikes illegal, and continu- 
ance of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. 


1988—For: _ Naval-expansion "bill, 
WPA appropriations bill, and a lim- 
itation on debate to break a filibuster 
against the ‘anti-lynch bill. 


1989—For: Civil-liberties bill and 
arms-embargo repeal. 


1940—For: Selective Service Act 
and extension of reciprocal-trade pro- 
gram. 

Against: Senate ratification of re- 
ciprocal-trade pacts (which are signed 
as executive agreements instead of as 
treaties). 


1941—For: Bill permitting mer- 
chant ships to arm, farm parity pay- 
ments, Lend-Lease Act and subse- 
quent appropriations, ship-seizure bill, 
and extension of Selective Service. 

Against: The President’s veto of the 
highway bill. 


1942—For: Price-control bill, sol- 
dier-vote bill, aid to China, and rene- 
gotiation of war contracts. 


1948—For: Pay-as-you-go tax bill, 
extension of reciprocal-trade program, 
continuing the Federal Security Ad- 
ministration, a statutory pay raise for 
railroad workers (a move directed 
against Administration’s refusal of an 
8-cent-an-hour increase approved by 
the railroad mediation board), re- 
peal of the President’s $25,000-a-year 
salary limitation, sustaining the Presi- 
dent’s veto of the Connally Anti- 
Strike Act and the veto of the anti- 
subsidy price-control bill. 

Against: Bills to kill National Youth 
Administration, National Resources 
Planning Board, and crop insurance. 


1944—For: Soldier-vote bill, con- 
tinuance of food subsidies. 

Against: Requiring labor unions to 
make financial statements, liquidat- 
ing the Fair Employment Practice 
Committee, and the President’s veto of 
tax bill. 
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Associated Press 


Associated Press 
Enter: The new President's initial circle of advisers—Byrnes, Fulton, Biffle, Snyder, Hannegan, Roberts 


(see box, page 31), he went down the 
line in his support of Administration 
measures. 

But it was not until after his reelection 
in 1940 (Missouri, Pendergast-free by 
this time, gave him only a 7,000-vote 
margin) that Truman attracted wide- 
spread public notice, When friends wrote 
him about construction scandals at Fort 
Leonard Wood, Mo., he introduced a 
resolution calling for a special committee 
to investigate this and other parts of the 
defense program. The Senate granted 
him a $15,000 appropriation and the 
chairmanship. , 

Soon the committee became a major 
watchdog of the war effort. Truman and 
other members traveled tens of thousands 
of miles and took millions of words of 
testimony, hacking at every weak branch 
in the production effort, letting the chips 
fall where they would (even on the 
White House). All the complex issues 
were scrutinized: aviation, aluminum, 
synthetic rubber, farm machinery, food, 
camp construction, dollar-a-year men. 
Thirty-one reports were issued—all unan- 
imously endorsed by his bipartisan com- 
mittee, a significant tribute to Truman’s 
ability as a composer of differences. 

An estimated $200,000,000 was saved 
in Army-camp construction alone by the 
Truman committee’s vigilance; indirectly, 
the savings to the total war effort were 
estimated at $3,000,000,000. More than 
any other single accomplishment, his 
committee chairmanship stood out in 
Truman’s career as the most hopeful 
portent of how he might perform as 
President. 


Portrait of an American: Beyond the 
record were the equally absorbing factors 
of personality, character, and credo. They 
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Associated Press 


added up to the portrait of a man close 
to the American middle-class norm: 
steady but unsensational in deed, thought, 
and manner; endowed with common 
sense; hard-working; a believer in the 
solid virtues (he considers Mark Twain 
a great philosopher whose humor epit- 
omizes the kind of sanity that can save 
America and the world); physically un- 
prepossessing; pleasant, plain, and un- 
affected. 

This much was known: 
@That the Trumans—husband, wife, and 
21-year-old only child, Mary Margaret— 
lived a close-knit family life in an un- 
ostentatious five-room corner apartment 
on Connecticut Avenue in Washington— 
rent, $120 a month. x 
@ That Truman indulged in no sports; 
that by dint of conscientious setting-up 
exercises and walking he had retained a 
trim enough figure to be able to get into 
his last-war uniform. 
@ That Truman’s hobbies were still play- 
ing Mozart and Chopin and reading 
military history. (Two weeks before 
President Roosevelt died, Truman wist- 
fully declared that he would like to be 
Congressional librarian, so that he could 
spend his time reading up on battles and 
dates in the Civil War.) 
@ That he was a joiner (32nd Degree 
Mason, the American Legion)—a good 
fellow who often said: “Just call me 
Harry”; that he was a man of long and 
loyal friendships (many of them, por- 
tentously, on Capitol Hill); that he en- 
joyed small-stakes poker and an oc- 
(In 
his brief tenure as Vice President, he had 
matter-of-factly retained his old Senate 
office, with its, back room lined with 
pictures and military trophies, where he 
often invited fellow senators to “strike 
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a blow: for liberty”—the euphemism for 
tippling invented by his much-admired 
predecessor, John Nance Garner.) 

@ That, once deeply: interested in the 
Moral Rearmament movement,. Truman 
sincerely believed in injecting ethical 
and moral principles into public affairs; 
that only the day before President Roose- 
velt’s death, he told a senatorial luncheon: 
“Surely we need to depend upon God in 
these serious times. Do right always and 
you finally come out on top.” 

@ That Truman was so modest his biogra- 
phy in the Congressional Directory took 
only five lines, in Who's Who, only 
twelve. 

That same air of humility remained 
undiminished as Truman approached his 
great task last week. No one in America, 
he least of all, would deny the tremen- 
dous contrast in personalities between 
the modest new President and the dash- 
ing, colorful, magnificently assured Roose- 
velt. How Truman would attempt to sur- 
mount this psychological barrier, along 
with the countless others facing him, the 
critical months ahead would tell. ° 


The Palace Guard Changes 


A few minutes after President Truman 
took his oath last week, he asked that 
members of the Roosevelt Cabinet stay 
on. He neglected to mention for how 
long, nor did he broaden the request to 
include that little band ,of quasi-public 
figures whose shadows often loom larger 
than themselves—the so-called’ White 
House advisers. 

One thing was noteworthy: For his 
initial advice Mr. Truman was drawing 
on the services of men far from the old 
Roosevelt circle, save for James F. 
Byrnes, the recently resigned War Mo- 
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bilizer who rushed back to Washington 
from South Carolina to counsel his form- 
er Senate colleague. 

Mostly they were old Truman friends, 
but coincidentally there was not a left- 
winger in the lot. They included: 


Hugh Fulton: An Ohio-bom, Michi- 
gan-educated lawyer who was counsel 
to Truman’s Senate committee investi- 
gating war expenditures. The fast friend- 
ship that sprung up between them was 
attested to last week when the 36-year- 
old moderate liberal was among the first 
summoned by the new President. 


Leslie L. Biffle: A curly-headed amia- 
ble Southern Democrat whose 34 


_ years in Woshiaeen were cli- 


maxed two months ago by his 
election as Secretary of the Sen- 
ate. He is a crony of Truman 
and possesses shrewd political 
judgment that is likely to be 
tapped frequently. 

John W. Snyder: A 48-year- 
old St. Louis banker who served 
as assistant to the RFC directors 
under Jesse Jones. Snyder has 
been a close Truman friend 
since the last war, when they 
were in the same company. 


Robert E. Hannegan: The 
man who got Truman the Vice 
Presidential nomination last 
year. As Democratic National 
Chairman, the 42-year-old Han- 
negan would be consulted on 
political matters automatically, 
a the relation is closer th 
that. 


Roy A. Roberts: A famous 
managing editor (Kansas City 
Star) and former Washington 
correspondent whose judgment 
on national politics is highly re- 
garded. Frequently consulted in 
the past by Truman, he was one 
of the first at the White House 
after ‘the President took office. 

The man of the hour in Wash- 
ington is Byrnes, doubly so be- 
cause of his intimate knowledge of 


‘ Roosevelt foreign policy. At the week 


end the Capitol buzzed with predic- 
tions that he would eventually succeed 
Secretary of State Stettinius. 

That Cabinet changes will come about 
appears inevitable. Secretary of Labor 
Perkins, Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau, and Attorney General Biddle 
may lose their zest for Washington with 
the passing of Roosevelt. 

The ailing Harry Hopkins, whose close 
friendship with Mr. Roosevelt made him 
the top White House adviser for six 
years, is considered likely to drop out, 
although, like Byrnes, he has an intimate 
knowledge of the late President’s foreign 
policy. Similarly Samuel, I. Rosenman is 
likely to have much less influence, his 
relation with Mr. Roosevelt having been 
largely a personal one. i 


The World Citizen 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 32nd Pres- 
ident of the United States, cannot escape 
the accolade of greatness that history 
will accord him. Too many things hap- 
pened to him, and he made too many 
things happen to the nation and the 
world, for his name to dim. Whatever 
history's final judgment on his accom- 
plishments, the tremendous and dramat- 
ic record of his career can never be erased. 

The very nature of the man assured 
his fame. An aristocrat by birth, he will 
stand with Thomas Jefferson and Wood- 
row Wilson as one of the great demo- 
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cratic leaders of a great democracy. A 
man of wealth, he legislated for the com- 
mon man. A cripple throughout most of 
his career, he was a man of action as 
well as words. A supreme politician, he 
was one of the three leading statesmen 
of his time. An advocate of peace, he 
died as the leader of the greatest army 
of free citizens ever to wage a war. 

No man of his time was more beloved. 
No man since Abraham Lincoln endured 
more calumnies. He dedicated himself to 
politics—the life blood of a republican 
democracy—and weathered, sometimes 
lightheartedly and sometimes in anger— 
the praises and abuses that his profession 
made inevitable. He led the nation 
through its worst depression, sometimes 
holding fast to the Constitution, some- 
times waving it aside. No President ever 


made more use of the powers of. his of- 
fice than Roosevelt did in peacetime. In 
wartime he was—by deed as well as by 
title—Commander-in-Chief. 

Thoroughly American by birth and 
breeding, he was also a citizen of the 
world. He knew its lands and waters 
and, the first such leader in history, he 
knew the airs above it. He knew, too, the 
peoples of the world and it was for 
them that he gave his mind and strength 
and his magnificent voice. 


The first bearer of the Roosevelt name 
had perhaps tramped along the Hudson 
River as early as 1613 and had certainly 
settled on a New Amsterdam 
farm by 1638. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was the seventh gen- 
eration of his family to be born 
on American soil. 

He was born on Jan. 30, 1882; 
on the Hyde Park estate of his 
father, James Roosevelt, board 
chairman of railroads and a non- 
practicing lawyer, who nour- 
ished the social tradition of the 
Hudson River aristocracy—and 
voted the Democratic ticket. His 
mother, a Delano, came of a 
long line of wealthy merchan 
and shipmasters. 


The Groton-Harvard Years: 
Franklin was raised under the 
traditions of two proud families, | 
who forgot there were Tories in 
their background and gratefully 
remembered old Isaac Roose- 
velt, a banker and soldier of the 
Revolution. His childhood was 
quiet, healthy, and protected 
and dominated by his mother. 
She was 26 years younger than. 
James Roosevelt and a noted 
beauty when they were married 
in 1880. Nurses and _ tutors 
watched over Franklin and, ex- 
cept for carefully conducted 
tours abroad, he had seldom left 
the family acres until he was 
sent away to respectable Groton School 
at Groton, Mass. ; 

Groton nurtured him and turned him 
out, cultured and ready for Harvard 
after four years. He knew a little Latin, 
how to ride a horse and sail a boat, how 
to speak French and shoot a riflé, and say 
“sir’ when spoken to. At Harvard (he 
had wanted to enter Annapolis, but his 
father had vetoed this idea) he had his 
first brush with harsh reality when the 
elder Roosevelt died two months after his 
entrance in the autumn of 1900. 

In Cambridge, where he lived on the 
“Gold Coast,” his career was neither 
brilliant nor dull. He “got by” in his 
studies, edited The Harvard Crimson, 
played baseball, and joined the “best” 
Pubs. It was there that he first mani- 
fested his ability to combine his aristo- 
cratic tendencies with democratic action. 
At least one of his Crimson editorial cru- 
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sades—for fire escapes on dormitories— 
annoyed the authorities. But he was no 
student rebel. He followed the pattern, 
courted his fifth cousin, Eleanor Roose- 
velt (a niece of President Theodore 
Roosevelt and an orphan), went sailing 
off his mother’s summer estate at Campo- 
bello Island, N. B., and led the prescribed 


life of a well-to-do young man. 


A Politician Enters . . . After Harvard 
came Columbia University Law School. 
While studying there he married Elea- 
nor. After being admitted to the New 


Acme 


York bar, Franklin Roosevelt went to 
work for the New York law firm of Car- 
ter, Ledyard & Milburn. He and Mrs. 
Roosevelt and their daughter Anna lived 
in a New York apartment, furnished by 
Mr. Roosevelt’s mother. They vacationed 
at Sea Bright, N. J., and attended parties 
among the Knickerbocker set in New 
York. 

What first attracted young Roosevelt 
to politics is an unexplained mystery. It 
may have been the example of his wife’s 

-Uncle Teddy. It may have been congeni- 
tal. Someone in every generation of his 
branch of the Roosevelt family had dab- 
bled in politics. Whatever the reason, 
Roosevelt, who was bored at practicing 
law, went back to Hyde Park in 1910 to 
run for State Senator. 

No one probably was more surprised 
than he was when, after a campaign con- 
ducted at his own expense and mostly 
from the back seat of a red Maxwell car, 
he ran ahead of his ticket in a traditional 
Republican stronghold and was elected 
by 1,140 votes. 

The tall, handsome, personable young 
senator was not long in showing that he 


possessed the Rooseveltian flair. With 


political astuteness surprising for a tyro 
of 29 years he organized a coalition of 
insurgent Democrats, threw the challenge 
to the bosses of Tammany Hall, and 
drove William H. Sheehan, their candi- 
date for the United States senatorship 
into defeat. 

Two years later Roosevelt’s cousin 
Theodore had commenced his rampag- 
ing Bull Moose campaign, but he re- 
ceived no support from the young sena- 
tor. Instead, Franklin went to Baltimore, 
where, although not a delegate to the 


Democratic convention, he worked vig- 
orously and effectively for the candidacy 
of Gov. Woodrow Wi of New Jersey. 
It was at Baltimore that he met Josephus 
Daniels. The Tar Heel editor and poli- 
tician decided that here was a young 
man who was politically going places. 
Stricken with typhoid on the eve of his 
own campaign for reelection, the young 
senator turned his campaign over to a 
prematurely wizened, chain-smoking little 
man named Louis McHenry. Howe, 
legislative correspondent of The New 
York Herald. Under Howe's magical 
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The Roosevelt Years: Assistant Secretary of the Navy (1918), Governor of New York (1932), First term (1934), 
Second term (1938), Third term (1943), and Fourth term (1945)—the last published picture 


guidance, Roosevelt, without making a 
speech, won again—this time by 1,701 
votes. 


. .« The National Stage: Grateful for 
his aid at Baltimore, President Wilson 
offered young Roosevelt the Collectorship 
Secretaryship of the Treasury. Roosevelt 

ip of the . Roosevelt 
spurned both, begging to Daniels’s 
assistant in the Navy Department. From 
the time he joined the Navy De ent 
in March 1913, Roosevelt worked dog- 


gedly for a bigger and better Navy. 


Politics did not cease to interest him. 
He sought the Democratic nomination 
for United States senator in 1914, and 
lost. In 1918 he. could have been the 
Tammany candidate for governor, but 
he refused to run. Two years later at San 
Francisco he seconded the favorite-son 
nomination of Alfred E. Smith, his friend 
from their legislative days in Albany. 
Out of a clear sky he found himself se- 
lected as the Vice Presidential nominee 
and running mate to James M. Cox, the 
Presidential candidate. 

Together Cox and Roosevelt visited the 
dying Wilson and pledged themselves to 
carry on the fight for League of Na- 
tions. Twice Roosevelt crossed the country 
making fully 1,000 speeches in‘a brilliant 
but vain effort to keep the nation from 
returning to “normalcy” and the Repub- 
lican columns. Harding was elected and 
Roosevelt went back to private life, for 
the first time in a decade. Resuming the 
practice of law (with Emmet, Marvin & 
Roosevelt; later in partnership with Basil 
O’Connor) he also beceie vice president 
. r Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Mary- 
and. . 






One August day in 1921, following a 
family picnic, he suffered a ‘chill after a 
late dip in the icy waters off Campobello 
Island. A few days later, his legs para- 
lyzed, he was on his way to New York 
in a-private car, facing possible death and 
a certain lifetime of inactivity, a victim 
of poliomyelitis. 


The Fight Against Disease: Medical 
history records few more successful fights 
for recovery than that of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Nursed -by Mrs. Roosevelt, 
comforted by Louis Howe, strengthened 
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by treatment at Warm Springs, Ga., by 
the following spring he was no longer 
bedridden. During his three-year struggle 
he was kept in touch with politics b 
Howe, although his mother, Mrs. Sar. 
Delano Roosevelt (who was to live to be 
86 years old and see him thrice inaugu- 
rated President) did everything in her 
power to protect him from the political 
winds. 

In 1924 Roosevelt, held up by crutches, 
electrified the Democratic National con- 
vention in Madison Square Garden when 
he likened his old friend Al Smith to 
Wordsworth’s “Happy Warrior”: Smith 
lost the nomination to John W. Davis, 
who, in turn, was defeated by President 
Coolidge. But Roosevelt did not lose 
heart. ; 

When the Democrats were gathered, 
in 1928, in Houston, Texas, Roosevelt . 
was again on hand. Once more, standing 
now without crutches but with the aid of - 
the steel. braces whieh he was to wear 
until his death, he nominated Al Smith. 


Impressed by his fortitude, party leaders 


urged him to run for Governor, but his 
reply was that he had his health to con- 
sider. He wanted to spend at least two 
more years taking treatments at Warm 
Springs, where he had bought property 
and set up a nonprofit institution for in- 
fantile-paralysis victims. 

Smith—fearful of his chances of carry- 
ing New York without a strong guberna- 
torial candidate—telephoned him to recon- 
sider.. Against his wishes, Roosevelt did. 
With Herbert H. Lehman as his running 
mate Roosevelt won by 25,000 votes, al- 
though Herbert Hoover carried the state 
against Smith by 103,000. 

Roosevelt was reelected governor in 
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BF in Quality lies under the sparkle 


as for tires ~ 
General's difference in Quality 


Far from “‘all alike”. . . tires today, more than 
ever, are being judged in comparison with the 
extra mileage delivered by General Tires. 


_ To car owners, General’s marked difference 
in mileage means not only long, dependable 
service and greater 
safety ... but it is tangi- 
ble evidence that they 
have bought the best. 


Now, as for 30 years, 
you can put your trust 
in General .. . the tire 
that lives up to its repu- 
tation for Top-Qualiéty. 


BUY WAR BONDS 
— FOR KEEPS 


—goes a long way to make friends 





Sor LU the people 


“TT WANT to travel by air!” 

If that desire lurks in your heart, as it does in the 
hearts of millions today, give no small credit to the in- 
genuity and fearless pioneering of private enterprise for 
making ‘“‘flight’’ a dependable and pleasant mode of 
transportation for all the people. 

Long before the war gave aviation such vast impetus, 
our aircraft and engine makers had designed and built 
for the Airlines a fleet of super-powered transport giants 
whose speed and dependability were—and still are— 
superior to those of any other nation in the world. 

With such equipment, the Airlines in turn were able 
to build and operate the greatest system of domestic and 
international airways in the world—a system over which 
millions of passengers, thousands of tons of mail and 
express now move every year, with more and more people 


traveling by ait every month as more planes are put 
into service. 

In looking to the future, aviation manufacturers are 
planning even faster and finer planes and equipment and 
the Airlines are planning vastly expanded operations— 
a service for all the people all over the country, for 
business and pleasure at home and abroad —after the 
war is won. 


When you travel by Air make reservations early; please cancel 

early if plans change. When you use Air Express speed delivery 

by dispatching shipments as soon as they're ready. Ait Transport 

Assn., 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
» w 

This advertisement is sponsored by the nation’s airlines 

and leading manufacturers in the aviation industry 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


LEADING THE WORLD 


ON AER TRANSPORT 
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1930 with a plurality of 725,000 votes. a “traitor to his class.” As the national 


In that office he ran up a deficit of $100,- 
000,000, but he left behind much pr. 
gressive legislation, some of which (farm 
relief, old-age pensions, and unemploy- 
ment relief) presaged the New Deal. 


The Fight Against Fear: Meanwhile, 
Louis Howe kept his eye steadily on the 
White House; James A. Farley, New 
York State Democratic chairman, and 
Samuel Rosenman, the Governor’s legal 
counsel, built up a Roosevelt machine. 
They knew they had a winner. These 
men, and others who made up the so- 
called “Brain Trust” that was to play so 
important a part in the first Roosevelt 
Administration, worked hard. But it was 
Jim Farley, making a last-minute ‘deal 
with John Nance Garner at the 1932 
Chicago convention, who stampeded the 
delegates for the Governor of New York. 

A Caproni weery nation listened to 
the golden radio voice of the Democratic 
candidate and spurned the pleas of Presi- 
dent Hoover, whom they blamed for their 
plights. Roosevelt was swept into office, 
carrying all but six states by a popular 
vote of 22,821,857 to 15,761,841. 

Escaping a would-be assassin’s bullet 
in Miami, Fla., Roosevelt entered’ the 


White House in March 1938 (a month | 


after Hitler rose to power as German 
Chancellor), to the tune of “Happy 
Days Are Here Again.” In confident voice, 
as banks closed throughout the country, 
he assured the people that “the only thing 
we have to fear is fear itself.” Promising 
to drive the “money changers from the 
temple,” he set out to give the United 
States the “new deal” he had promised. 
With 12,000,000 people out of work 
and the financial and farm structures in 
chaos, the first 100 days of Roosevelt’s 
Administration called for drastic action. 
Never was so much accomplished so 
quickly. Starting with the bank holiday, 
Roosevelt fired message after message at 
a hastily convened special session of Con- 
gress. From his words resulted: 


The first Agricultural Adjustment Act, 


later declared unconstitutional. 

€ The $500,000,000 Direct Emergency 
Relief Act.’ 

@ An economy act. 

@ The Tennessee Valley Authority. 

@ The Glass-Steagall Federal Insurance- 
. Deposit Act. 

@ National Industrial Recovery Act, with 
its public-works appropriation. 
@ The repeal of Prohibition. 

@ The gold-clause devaluation resolution. 


Two More Victories: On the basis of 
these drastic measures, from March 19838 
until the approach of war in 1941, the 
Roosevelt ‘Administration was marked by 
reform after reform. It was Roosevelt's 
first term which saw the most done: acts 
for soil conservation, reciprocal trade, and 
collective bargaining by labor—measures, 
some of them, which endeared Roosevelt 


to many people but drew bitter denuncia- - 


tior from conservatives, who called him 
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debt mounted many stood aghast, and 
even Congress which had been docile for 
the first “100 days,” began to balk. 

But in 1986 Roosevelt, nominated by 
acclamation, snowed under the Republi- 
can candidate, Alf M. Landon of Kan- 
sas, in spite of slaps by the Supreme 
Court at many New Deal measures—the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, the Na- 
tional Recovery Act, and the Guffey Coal 
Act, among them. 

Taking his tremendous reelection ma- 
jority as a mandate—his victory was the 
most one-sided in history—Roosevelt de- 
manded that Congress enlarge the Su- 
preme Court to fifteen men, thus invali- 
dating the actions of the “nine old men” 
who, he said, wanted to return the coun- 
try to the “horse and buggy days.” By 
many people, and by almost the entire 

ress, this was considered the most fun- 
entally ~—— of his proposals. 
He did not get the law, though by resig- 
nations and death he eventually was able 
to get a court more to his liking. | 

Seldom has there been such a political 
furor as when Roosevelt, in 1940, sought 
a third term. Always a skillful politician, 
he manipulated the Chicago convention. 
Vice President Garner was ousted to 
make way for Hoary A. Wallace,*® then 
Secretary of Agriculture. James A. Far- 
ley, who opposed the third term even for 
the man he had made President, broke 
with the New Deal. Astutely waiting 
until toward the campaign’s close before 
taking the stump, Roosevelt outtalked 
the Republican candidate Wendell L. 
Willkie, and carried all but ten states 
with a plurality of almost 5,000,000. 


*As Wallace was ousted in 1944 to make way for 
Truman. 





"Mr. Roosevelt’s White House desk—filled with trinkets from admirers 


. French Indo-China, he 
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Roosevelt had something to talk about. 
Not only did he have his New Deal poli- 
cies to defend~and to boast about—but 
he had his foreign policies as well. He 
had repeatedly warned the people of the 
cataclysmic European situation. Before 
starting his campaign he had risked pop- 
ular approval by forcing through a selec- 
tive-service act and by calling out the 
National Guard for a year of, service. 


The Gathering Storm: In a world © 
traveling down the road to war, he had 
repeatedly asserted America’s intention to 
stay at peace. But, by 1987, he had aban- 
doned the policy of isolation—as old as 
Washington and Jefferson—and the peo- 
ple knew how he felt toward Germany, 
Italy, and Japan. He warned that if war 
comes “let no one imagine that the 
United States will escape. 

In 1988 Roosevelt created a new At- 
lantic Fleet, banned the sale of helium gas 
to Germany, and urged Hitler not to go 
to war over the Czech problem. When 
Germany invaded Poland in September 
1989 he proclaimed neutrality. But soon 
Roosevelt persuaded Congress to revise 
the Neutrality Act so that France and 
Britain might turn to the United States for 
supplies. His policies led to the passage of 
the Lend-Lease Act in 1941. 

By May of that year, Roosevelt—who ° 
had traded destroyers to Great Britain in 
return for Atlantic bases, placed Green- 
land under American “protection,” and 
asserted that the American Navy would 
go anywhere in the interest of national 
defense—was ready to declare a national 
emergency. When Japan moved on 

Japanese as- 
sets in America. 

In August, 1941, Roosevelt slipped 
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80-year-old house the Trumans_ have 
gone every summer. 

Together, Bess Wallace and Harry 
Truman went to Sunday school, grade 
school, and high school. In 1917, when 
Harry went to war, Bess taught school. 
When he returned as a 35-year-old ma- 
jor, they married, honeymooned briefly 
in Chicago and Detroit, and then settled 


down to what they expected would be a’ 


quiet, folksy lifetime in Missouri. 


Getting Harry’s Steak: Even when 
Truman’s senatorship transplanted them 
to Washington, his wife remained essen- 
tially a homebody, her chief concern the 
care and feeding of her steak-loving hus- 
band. and their daughter. She did her 
own marketing and, with the maid short- 
age, her_own housekeeping. With the 
war her activities grew to include Red 
Cross and USO canteen work. 

As a housewife, however, one part of 
her life was atypical. She served as her 
- husband’s $2,400-a-year secretary (her 
salary later was raised to $4,500). When 
this fact came to light last year, Tru- 
man was emphatic about his wife’s value: 
“She is my chief adviser. I never make 
any decisions unless she is in on them.” 

Last week’s events will bring a revo- 
_ lution in Bess Truman’s domestic pat- 
tern: from a small five-room apartment 
to the historic mansion at 1600 P 1- 
vania Avenue,* where, as mistress of a 


*The Trumans will stay at the government’s offi- 
cial for hed visitors, Blair House, 


residence distinguis! 5 
until Mrs, Roosevelt moves out of the White House. 


large staff, she will no longer be permitted 
to do her own cooking or shopping or 
even to answer the telephone (until an 
usher has first answered its ring). 


‘Now Behave Yourself’: At Mrs. Tru- 
man’s side will be 21-year-old Mary 
Margaret, slim, blond, and green-eyed, 


.who has her father’s modesty and her 


mother’s poise. Now a junior at George 
Washington University,- where she is a 
history major, the Trumans’ only child is 
musically inclined. 
. Washington old timers, mindful of the 
gala days of “Princess Alice”: during the 
Présidency of Theodore Roosevelt, noted 
that Margaret has no obvious romantic 
interest. But should she marry during her 
father’s tenure, she would be the fifteenth 
White House bride. 
The third woman in Harry Truman’s 
life is his 91-year-old mother, her keen- 
ness and ready wit unimpaired by age. 
In her plain Grandview, Mo., home, 
Mrs. Truman heard from her son by tele- 
phone last week. Neither revealed the 
conversation, but the chances were that 
the spry old lady had given him the same 
advice she offered by long-distance phone 
the day he was inaugurated Vice Presi- 
dent: “Now you behave yourself.” 


Valiant Lady 


One forenoon last week Eleanor Roose- 
velt held her regular press conference. 
Gaily she told newswomen of the crowd- 
ed calendar that lay ahead. Cheerfully 
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The President and Mrs. Truman at burial service . . . State Troopers guard the grave after the service 


she remarked that within a fortnight she 
would be en route to the San Francisco 
confererice. 

In mid-afternoon she appeared at the 
fashionable Sulgrave Club for a Thrift 
Shop charity benefit. Dressed in soft red, 
with orchids pinned at her shoulder, she 
made a gracious picture as she sat next 
to Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, widow of the 
martyred war President. 

A telephone call took her from the 
room. Explaining that she was needed 
back at the White House, she made her 
apologies and departed. Not until: later 
did guests know that the afternoon had 
marked Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt’s last 
public appearance as First Lady. _ 

In her sitting room at the White House, 
Mrs. Roosevelt received the news of her 
husband’s death. Her first words did not 
surprise those long aware of the extraordi- 
nary fiber of the President’s wife: “I am 
more sorry for the people of the country 
and the world than I am for us.” For Vice 
President Harry S. Truman, hastily sum- 
moned, she had an equally selfless repl 
when he asked what he could do. “Tell 
us what we can do,” she said. “Is there 
any way we can help you?” 

Perhaps Mrs. Roosevelt shed tears in 
the paiesey of her own quarters; perhaps 
again in her solitary vigil at the little 
white Georgia house to which she flew at 
once. But the public ‘saw none. In the 
three-day-long ordeal that followed, the 
President’s widow was a valiant and com- 
posed figure: head erect, features pale 
and drawn but unshielded by her veil, 
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A Nation Unpersonified 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY. 


Paris (by wireless)—On this side 
of the ocean, President Roosevelt's 
passing leaves a void in the western 
skies. It is as if the inhabitants. of our 
own national capital were to awaken 
one morning to find the Washington 
Monument missing. 

- President Roosevelt loomed high. 

To the peoples of.Europe, 

no other figure in American 
litics is visible above the 
orizon. Ss 

Among’ the. American 
troops the typical first reac- 
tion to the word of Roose- 
velt’s death was incredulity: — 
All of them probably had ig 
noticed in the pictures from 
home that he had aged 
markedly in appearance. 
But he had been President 
so long and had survived so much 
that he had come to seem. indestruct- 
ible. Confirmation of the news evoked 
expressions Of sorrow which were un- 
mistakably genuine. 

Reliable witnesses who roamed that 
night getting reactions said that the 
next question asked by many officers 
and GI’s was: What effect will this 
have on the Germans? 

It’s too late, fortunately, for psy- 
chological factors to delay the destruc- 
tion of the bulk of the German Armies. 
They- are crumbling in the steel: vise 
cast at Teheran. 


The great question is; What ef- 
tect will Roosevelt’s passing have. on 
the organization .and durability of the 
peace? . 

Ardent Nazis. probably were _ al- 
ready as determined as men could be 
to carry on guerrilla warfare as long 
as possible and then to go under- 
ground and probe from beneath. at 
the loose joints between the Soviet 
Union and the west. The Germans 
behind our lines who are accepting 
defeat with outward signs of docility 
know the mass and velocity of Allied 
military power. They know that noth- 
ing more is to be won or saved by 
direct attack or resistance. By. design 
or instinct—perhaps both—they are 
feeling their way toward our soft un- 
derbelly, humanitarianism. 

Those are the only potent long- 
range weapons left in the German 
litical arsenal; “The cultivation of iis. 
trust between Russia and the west and 
appeals to our human. sympathies. 
Nazis and other Germans alike may 





grasp for encouragement trom the 
passing of one of militarist Germany's 


_archfoes and. the chief architect of . 


the grand coalition. But his death is 
unlikely to have any inimediate effect 
on German political: tactics. _ 
To the French, perhaps, Roosevelt 
was a figure less colossal than to the 
- Germans and less endeared 
than. to the British. But to 
the French, too, he was a 
gleaming symbol—not only 
a great American and a 
warm friend of France, but 
the-man who mobilized the 
might of the New World to 
save ‘western © civilization. 


‘bol of the ideal most treas- 
ured in France: Liberty. 
Roosevelt’s earlier per- 
sonal friction with de Gaulle seems to 
have left little impress onthe French. 
Many of them knew nothing about it 


~ and. were puzzled by what they heard | 


of it. But the shock of Roosevelt’s 
death was softened for them by their 
inherent skepticism. They remember 
Wilson and what happened to his 
plans and promises. They have not 


been building their hopes on a general . 


world security organization, . although 
they would welcome it.. They remain 
confused and uncertain. 

_Without Roosevelt, we became 
over here an unpersonified nation. 
Whether Roosevelt was regarded as 
representative of the solid sentiments 
of an overwhelming majority of the 
American people or of only a slender 
and perhaps temporary majority, he 
nevertheless personified to Europeans 


. our finest qualities and theirs. 


It will be interesting to see how 
much our national prestige suffers. 
Perhaps it will not suffer greatly. Eu- 
rope; as does the Far East, likes Amer- 


icans as a group better than ever be- | 


fore. It knows that we have many men 
of great abilities. It has learned that 
the average American soldier, although 
often ill-mannered, is a kindly, stout- 
hearted fellow who is reasonably in- 
telligent about many things and mag- 
ically talented in. mechanical and 


technical lines. He may not be an | 


embryo statesman but he is our 


most effective diplomat, and with the _ 
passing of Roosevelt he will become, : 


to. many Europeans, the most gen- 
uine. and the. most. attractive. sym- 
bol of America. f 


o eS ‘ i. 


Above all he was. the sym-: 
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on her black dress the small gold brooch 
which had been Franklin Roosevelt’s 
wedding present. 
After the final rites in the rose garden 
at Hyde Park, Mrs. Roosevelt resclutely 
southward again. There was much 
to be done, and quickly, in order to turn 
White House occupancy over to her hus- 
band’s successor: All the belongings of 
twelve years’ residence had to be gath- 
ered up, the marine prints, the campaign 
mementoes, the stamp collection, There 
was the matter of the Roosevelt estate, 
left her in_trust this week by her late 
husband’s will; there was the*My Day 
column to get out (her contract was re- 
newed recently and-the President’s death 
will have no effect on it).- : 
One: little-known fact of the week's 
tragedy, more than any other, served to 
tell America that the First Lady it had 
lost was a great lady as well. Shortly after 
she learned of the President’s death, Mrs. 
Roosevelt called a hospital in Daytona 
Beach, Fla,, where her good friend, Mrs. 
Henry Morgenthau Jr., wife of the Secre- 
tary of the. Treasury, lay ill. She asked 
that the radio be removed from the room 
—lest Mrs. Morgenthau hear the news* 


and suffer a relapse. eee 


_Fate last week, conferred.on President 
Truman a privilege never enjoyed by 
President Roosevelt during his twelve 
years in the White House: He may pick, 
without reference to the electorate, the 
person who would succeed him should he 
die or resign. 

A constitutional provision specifies the 
Vice President as an elected President's 
successor (twice, Mr. Roosevelt was 
forced to battle to have Democratic con- 


ventions name his choice: Henry A. Wal- 


lace in 1940, Harry S. Truman in 1944). 
But Presidential succession in the case of a 
Vice President who assumes office is left 
to statute. ‘Sinve' the Vice !Presidency is 
now left vacant, succession under an 1886 
law falls to the Secretary of State, then 
the Secretary of ‘the Treasury, Secretary 
of War, etc. 

.. The new President’s Cabinet remains 
at his pleasure and Mr. Truman so far has 
not indicated any changes. But by no 
more than a stroke ‘of his pen he could 
name his successor—at ‘the ‘moment 
Secretary of State’ Edward R: Stettinius 
Jr. Once ‘called the boy wonder of busi- 
ness (at 37 he was chairman of the board 
of United States Steel at'a salary of $100,- 
000), the’ prematurely white-haired Stet- 
tinius Sumner Welles as Un- 
der Secretary of State, and last November 
became head of the State Department 
when the aging Cordell Hull resigned. 


The retention of Stettinius until after the . 


San Francisco conference ‘is: probable; 
then, whether Stettinius or another holds 


‘the post will be Mr. Truman’s decision. 





*At the week end Mrs Morgenthau still had not 
been infonned. - ; ; 
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A MAN THINKS deeply before he asks the one he 
loves to share his future for better or for worse. For 


‘A Prudential representative will gladly show you how 
Prudential policies have been especially designed for 
no decision he can ever make will more completely | family needs. He will help you. decide which kind of 
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wife, and means to have it. And yet he knows that | 
many -“unexpecte d things may happen. So he makes ee to the Prudential Family Hour, with 
‘ a Patrice Munsel . :. Every Sunday, 5:00 p.m., 
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~ Roosevelt’s Ideals for Security 
to Help Shape the Coming Peace 


Homage of Many Nations 
Hopeful Augury for Conference 
Despite Vexing Problems . 


It meant the end of the Big Three. 
' That was the first great impact of the 
death of President Roosevelt on the inter- 
national scene. The very sound of a new 
Big Three—Churchill, Truman, and Sta- 
lin—lacked the magic that went with the 
old. The truth was that a whole era of 
diplomacy died with the old President— 
despite the new President’s promise 
that he would carry out his predecessor’s 
policies. 

The San Francisco conference will lack 
the living inspiration of President Roose- 
velt, but his death will probably soften 
opposition to his ideals and as Mr. Tru- 

eman said Monday: “In the memory of 
our fallen President we shall not fail.” 
Even so, Mr. Roosevelt had put the 
stamp of his personality on American: 
diplomacy to such a degree that vexin 
questions were bound to arise. will 
American support of Chiang Kai-shek be 
modified? Will the bonds between Britain 
and the United States loosen with the 
end of the Roosevelt-Churchill friend- 
ship? Can the restraint on Russian ambi- 
tions in Europe, which many Europeans 





Acme 
New Big Three: The world found it hard to realize that now 


attributed to Mr. Roosevelt, be exercised 
by Mr. Truman? Will United States pol- 
icy toward the France of General de 
Gaulle undergo any important change? 

Those questions were for the future. 
For the present, nearly all the world 
mourned: © 


Britain, Russia, China: In Britain, 
Prime Minister Churchill learned short- 
ly before midnight that he had “lost a 
dear and cherished friendship . . . forged 
in the fire of war.” Churchill wanted to 
leave immediately for Washington but 
was persuaded to stay (see page 47). Next 
day in the House of Commons, shaken to 
the point of collapse, speaking in a low, 
halting voice, the Prime Minister said: 
“It is not fitting that we should con- 
tinue our work this day . . . I propose 
that on Tuesday next, tributes be paid 
when we are assembled here.” 

For the first time in history, the House 
adjourned to observe the death of an 


_ American President. The King and Queen 


canceled a public appearance in Glasgow 
and went into seven-day mourning for 
“our cousin” (royal name for a foreign 
chief of state). 

@ Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek was 
breakfasting when the news was brought 
to him in Chungking. He rose, left his 
food untouched, and spent the morning 





European 


it was Churchill, Truman, and Stalin, 
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in ‘meditation and preparation for Chi- 
nese memorial services. 

@ For the first time, the Soviet flag of 
mourning—a red banner fringed with 
black—was raised over the Kremlin, other 
official buildings, 4nd private homes in 
Moscow, to honor a great foreigner. 
Stalin sent his condolences. Two days of 
mourming were decreed. Great crowds 
gathered in queues at movie theaters for 
a last glimpse of the President in news- 
reels. Russians wept openly, begged for 
admittance to an American memorial 
service, and flooded the American Em- 


_ bassy with telephoned calls of condolence. 


Fenya, the President’s 60-year-old cham- 
bermaid at Yalta, wept when she learned 
of the death of “such a dear, fine, sym- 
pathetic man.” 


France, Canada: “The faithful friend 
of France. France admired and loved 
him,” said Gen. Charles de Gaulle as he 
and the emotional French forgot personal 
animosity. During a day of official mourn- 
ing, Parisians kept vigil outside the Amer- 
ican Embassy and choked its telephone 
lines with calls. All night clubs, theaters, 
and movies were closed (though horse 
racing continued), and schools gave the 
day to study of the President’s life. Even 
in tiny French villages, American flags _ 
were draped with black crape. 

@ “Why, he seemed like our own Presi- 
dent,” said an elderly woman in Toronto, 
when she was told of the death of “the ° 
best President Canada ever had.” 
Spai 


Greece, Palestine: Neutral 


Spaniards gathered before the American 
Embassy and sadly shook their heads at 
the stream of officials calling to offer con- 
dolences. 

@ All schools, theaters, and movie houses 
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BUT DETECTING MINE GAS usually proved fatal—to Dicky. Now, 
he’s free to warble all his natural life. A small air sampling 
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Wherever He Goes: In Washington, Bernard M. Baruch’s favorite office is a 


bench in Lafayette Park, facing the White House. In New York, he favors a bench 
in Central Park. Ruring his visit to London this month, the Presidential adviser took 
over equally plain accommodations in Hyde Park and settled down in the mild 


' English sun for a chat with two GI's. 





in Greece were closed for two weeks. 
@ In the churches, synagogues, and 
mosques of Jerusalem, Christians, Jews, 


and Moslems were joined momentarily in» 


grief. 


The Enemy: The Nazis, after a mo- 
mentary pause for consultation, came up 


with a propaganda line: The miracle that. 


had saved Hitler from death by bomb- 
ing had killed the inventor of this war— 
“one of the greatest war criminals of all 
time . . . a Messiah of Jewish finance .. . 
a dictator.” 

@ But when the unpredictable Japs re- 
ceived the news, radio programs were in- 
terrupted to “introduce a few minutes of 
special music to honor the passing of this 
great man . . . the symbol of American 
imperialism, a mixed phenomenon of the 
contemporary type.” “I can easily under- 
stand the great loss his passing means to 
the American people,” said Premier Kan- 
taro Suzuki, “and my profound sympathy 
goes to them.” 


Molotoff to the Rescue 


President Truman asked—and received 
—a favor from Premier Stalin last week. 
In his first day in office the new President 
authorized W. Averell Harriman, United 
States Ambassador in Moscow, “to assure 
Marshal Stalin that the coming of Foreign 
Secretary® Molotoff to the conference at 





*His correct title is Foreign Commissar. 


San Francisco would be welcomed as an 
expression of earnest cooperation in car- 
rying forward plans for formulating the 
new international organization as laid 
down by President Roosevelt and con- 
firmed by the Yalta conference.” 

Stalin had previously named Andyei 
Gromyko, Soviet Ambassador in Wash- 
ington, as his delegate to San Francisco. 
Now he promptly informed Ambassador 
Harriman that Molotoff would also at- 
tend the meeting—thus further brighten- 
ing the prospeets for a cgnference that 
only a few weeks ago had gained the 
nickname San Fiasco. 


Remodeling Job 


Jurists from 88 United Nations met 
last week in Washington to draft a statute 
for an International Court of Justice that 
would be acceptable both to the San 
Francisco conference and to the United 
States Senate. 

Knowing the disfavor with which the 
Senate looked upon the old Permanent 
Court of International Justice at The 
Hague, many visiting jurists had come to 
the capital with the idea that an entirely 
different type of organization might be 
needed. At the end of their first business 
session, however, they decided that since 
nothing better offered, the old world 


court should be revised, brought up to. 


date, and presented for approval at San 
Francisco. 
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Poland: The Clock Ticks - 


Time was running out in Poland. Two 
governments—one in London and one in 
Warsaw-—still claimed authority over the 
Polish nation, but neither was recognized 
by all of the Big Three. In days, not 
weeks, a new government had to be set 
up or Poland would not be represented at 
the San Francisco conference. Last week, 
though the Allies were silent, it appeared 
that negotiations were under way to 
break the deadlock. Operating independ- 
ently of the Tripower Commission set up 
in. Moscow to broaden the Lublin Com- 
mittee (now ruling from Warsaw), Poles 
and Russians were reported bargaining 
apa bne g in —_ or Russia. Accord- 
ing to the story, they were trying to meet 
a deadline this nr Agi Prime Min- 
ister Churchill will report on Poland to 
the House of Commons. 





Secret Bargains: The Poles were po- 
litical leaders inside Poland, whose “dis- 
appearance” their London compatriots 
had announced the week before (NeEws- 
wEEK, April 16). Representing the four 
big prewar political parties, they were 
eager to make a ement with Mos- 
cow, despite the reluctance of the Lon- 
don exile prvomenees. Wincenty Witos, 
71-year-old titular head of the Peasant 
party, who also Beacon apie from his 

ome recently according to London 
Poles, may have joined in the negotia- 
tions. Another outstanding Peasant party 
leader was absent: Stanislaw Mikola- 
jezyk, former exile Premier, recently in 
Russian disfavor. But in London, Miko- 
lajezyk announced for the first time his 
full support of the Yalta decision on Po- 
land, in what might be a bid for a seat 


in the new government. 


Open Control: One reason for the | 
underground political leaders’ willing- 
ness to negotiate was their realization— |} 
still not shared by the London govern- | 
ment—that the Lublin Committee, | 
though inexperienced, is functioning and | 
growing daily in power. . 

The most effective means of control, | 
and a shrewd method of unifying Poland, 
has been the Russian sponsorship of the 
Polish Army in Poland, as opposed to the 
forces controlled by the London goverm- 
ment. Now, from the Kosciuszko Division, 
the first to be formed jn Russia in 1943, 
the Polish Army on the eastern front has | 
grown to eleven divisions, divided into 
two fighting armies, 

The defection of the first: Polish divi- 
sion to the Germans a year ago caused 
the withdrawal from the front and the | 
disarmament of the entire Polish Corps, 
and the replacement of its commander, 
Gen. Zygmunt Berling. But since then, 
under new generals (more than half of 
them Russian), the Polish Army has 
equaled and probably surpassed in size 
the exile forces of 120,000 men. Its 
troops are trained by Russians and given 
the best and newest Soviet equipment. 
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Powerful truck engines— 
Six chassis types—for 
95% of all hauling jobs. 


FAMOUS FORD FEATURES 


@ Service ease . . . all chassis units 
readily accessible, hence— 


© Low maintenance cost. 
® Universal service facilities. 


@ Extra-sturdy full-floating rear 
axle—pinion straddle-mounted on 
3 large roller bearings—3 axle 
ratios available—2-speed axle op- 
tional at extra cost. 


® Powerful hydraulic brakes—ex- 
ceptionally large cast drums. 


© Needle bearing universal joints. 


© Shifto-Guide speedometer dial— 
saves fuel—saves wear. 
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hauling jobs. You’re bound to see 
some of the million-and-a-half Ford 
Trucks that are in service here in Amer- 
ica! Ask the driver or one how Fords 
stand up. Ask him how thé maintenance 
figures compare with those of other 
trucks, many of which cost far more 
than the sturdy Ford. Ask him what his 
next trucks are going to be. 
If his answer is what our experience 
says it will be, you'll have still more 
solid evidence of the dollars-and-cents 


FORD TRUCKS 
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| -— at the trucks at work on tough 
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value of Ford truck engineering. And 
you'll have all the reason a businessman 
wants for finding out why more Ford 
Trucks have been built and bought than 
trucks of any other make. 

Ford truck engineering studies every 
stress and strain; applies the strength 
that’s needed. It matches the truck 
chassis to the task—in power, in frame 
dimension, in the capacity of every 
chassis part. It fits your truck to your 
job, for your profit. Ford truck engi- 
neering is the reason why a third of 
America’s trucks are Fords. 

NEW FORD TRUCKS ARE AVAILABLE NOW, 
for essential civilian service. Your Ford 
Truck dealer will gladly help you make | 
application. 


e 
“STARS OF THE FUTURE’. Listen to the new Ford mu- 
sical program on all Blue Network stations. Every 
Friday night—8:00 E.W.T., 7:00 C.W.T., 9:00 
M.W.T., &:30 P.W.T. 
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Nazis Begin Their War-After-War 
Even Before the Dawn of V-E Day 


From Norway to Aegean Sea, 
Face of Europe Is Pockmarked 
With Last-Ditch Defenses 


The decision on how long the fighting 
would last after all was lost rested square- 
ly this week with the Nazi government 
and the Wehrmacht. The Allies had set 
the military scene for victory insofar 
as it was possible to do so with armed 
force. Gen. Omar N. Bradley’s Twelfth 
Army Group had smashed up to the 
Elbe River and into Central Germany 
on a broad front. At the same time, the 
heavyweight Russian offensive against 
Berlin and Dresden began to roll. The 
Nazis told of unprecedented Soviet con- 
centrations pouring into the Oder-Neisse 
line in preparation for a blow that would 
dwarf all previous Red Army offensives. 
In the south, the Red Army captured 
Vienna and assaulted the fortress core of 


Hitler's Europe while a new Allied of-. 


fensive at last breached the German 
lines in Italy. ' 


The Archenemy: The overwhelming 
character of the new Soviet offensive in 
the east was proclaimed by Hitler him- 
self. In a special order of the day the 
Fihrer said that the. “Jewish Bolshevist 
archenemy had gone over to the attack 
with his masses for the last time.” He 
claimed the Nazis had “anticipated . . . 
Asia’s last onslaught” and branded as “a 
traitor to our nation” any unit that failed. 
And in the event of Soviet victory, he 
painted a picture of “old women and chil- 
dren . . . being murdered . . . women 
and girls humiliated to the status of bar- 
racks prostitutes . . . others marched off 
to Siberia.” 

These were strong words even for the 
Fiihrer and underlined the desperation 
of the Nazi case in a mili sense. For 
the Germans had already written off the 
splitting of their country into two parts 


by the Allies. The western and eastern — 


fronts as such were abolished and north- 
ern and southern fronts established. Ger- 
many was also divided into two admin- 
_ istrative areas. 


defense of the mountainous National 
Redoubt. 

Against this background, rumors flew 
back and forth across the Atlantic that 
the proclamation of V-E Day was immi- 
nent. London buzzed with excitement in- 
creased by Prime Minister Churchill's 


cancellation of his original plan to -fly to . 


President Roosevelt’s funeral. However, 
General of the Army Eisenhower told 
correspondents this Monday “there will 
be no announcement of V-E Day until 
all important enemy pockets on the west- 
ern front have been wiped out.” is 

The fundamental barrier the Al- 
lies had to overcome was, as it always 
had been, the continuance in power of 
the Nazi party and its leaders. To the 
Nazi leaders surrender meant giving 
themselves up to be tried. as war crimi- 
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nals. Yet the Nazis’ alternative lay in at- 
tempting to im fanatical resistance 
on an increasingly weary nation. 

How the Nazis proposed to accomplish 
this and the extent to which they were 
willing to go was illustrated last week. A 
special supplement to the German High 
Command communiqué ordered that all 
towns “be held and defended to the last” 
and threatened that any soldier who did 
not obey this order would “be sentenced 
to death in the same way as civil servants 
who attempt to dissuade a battle com- 
mander from his duty.” The order was 
signed by Field Marshal Wilhelm Keitel, 
chief of the High Command, Heinrich 
Himmler, leader of the SS, and Martin 
Bormann, head of the Nazi party (Field 
Marshal Keitel has long been a mere 
figurehead, while Himmler and Bormann 
for months have been the real rulers of 
Germany). 


Defense by Hanging: The day this 
decree was issued the Nazis showed how 
they intended to carry it out. The High 
Command communiqué told of the sur- 
render of the Kénigsberg fortress to the 
Russians by its commander, General 
Lasch. It went on to say that Lasch had 
been “sentenced by court-martial to death 


International 


The Army that Hitler built (top) fails Germany in its time of desperate need (bottom) 
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by hanging for his cowardly surrender.” 
Then came this ominous sentence: “His 
kin will be held responsible.” 

Politically, this meant that the Nazis 
planned the war in Europe to go on for 
months. In a military sense, the Germans 
also accelerated their preparations for 
this “Operation Gétterdimmerung.” 
Eisenhower's letter to the late President 
Roosevelt two weeks ago outlined the 
Nazi preparations, and last week dis- 
patches from Supreme Headquarters re- 
flected the view that Eisenhower had 
not exaggerated the situation. 

The main German resistance was un- 
doubtedly organized around the so-called 
National R 
Austria, Bavaria, and Italy. The most im- 
portant sections of the German Govern- 
ment were supposed to have been moved 
into this region. The next most impor- 
tant area was destined to be in Norway. 
Nearly all units of the German fleet were 
reported concentrated in Norwegian 
ports while German merchant-marine 
were transferred from 


oubt in the mountains of ° 


Hamburg to Oslo. The Norwegian Gov- 
ernment already had officially confirmed 
that 200,000 Nazi troops were massed 
in the fjords arid mountains. 


The Pockets: Another im t cen- 
ter of resistance could probably develop 
as large portions of the Wehrmacht were 
squ along the North Sea and the 


Baltic. Howete, the terrain here was ex- 


tremely unfavorable for defense and the 
Germans probably meant to hole up in 
ports such as Bremen and Hamburg. 
The Nazis also meant to hold out as-long 
Ah nig yet in inland pockets, such as the 
r, Breslau, and Berlin. The Ruhr was 
being mopped up last week; but the Rus- 
sian forces have had a long and. costly 
struggle to reduce Breslau. Propaganda 
Minister Joseph Goebbels was supposed to 
lead a fight to the death in the ruins of 
Berlin. 
Over all Europe the Germans likewise 


fortified themselves in areas where they 


could cause the maximum embarrass- 
ment to the Allies and force them to 


wage a whole series of campaigns. These 
German pockets included many French 
ports, strong points ‘along the Baltic, and 
garrisons in Crete and~ the Aegean 
Islands (see map, page 49). . 

-The Western Allies this week also 


were foreed’ to use large forces in the 
opening campaign to clear the French 
. This was directed: against Cer- 
man units holding out on the Gironde 
Estuary, blocking entry to Bordeaux. 
First, 1,150 Allied bombers attacked the 
Nazi positions with new liquid incen- 
diary bombs. Then, a‘ French naval 
squadron opened. a heavy bombardment. 
Next, French troops assaulted the 
Nazis. 
The meee SERS Vi had begun. 


One Reich, Vivisected 


The Elbe River is the last natural bar- 
rier before Berlin. Sluggish and _ low- 
banked, it is far less formidable than the 
Rhine. Nonetheless, it was the last defen- 
sive line on which’ the desperate Ger- 
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London: (by 
wireless)—As I 
write, I read in 
The London 
Times: “There is 
relatively little to 
be said in the way 
of military com- 
ment now because 
the situation is so 
clear . . . it is dif- 
ficult to find any 
strategic problems 
at this stage, except, perhaps, in Hol- 
land.” I wish I could agree; for me at 
least, the situation has never been more 
confused and strategic problems so_in- 
volved. 

It is clear that organized German re- 
sistance cannot long continue. It is clear 
also that the Russians have played their 
cards with considerable skill because 
Vienna, the strategic center of Europe, 
is worth any number of Berlins. Other- 
wise, what is clear? For collapse of or- 
ganized resistance does not necessarily 
mean the end of all resistance, as was 
proved in Poland and Yugoslavia. 

Besides, as org German_re- 
sistance is broken, ever-increasing is- 
jands of resistance are to be expected, 
and though reduction of each aire 2 
resent a minor tactical problem, shor 
the number be considerable, the whole 
will constitute a strategical problem of 
no Tittle complexity. Alrea y parts of 


‘ 





; .wo*American armies are vee wa in = 
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The Strategy of Defeat 


by Maj. Gen. J. F.C. FULLER, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., British Army, Ret. 


mopping up the Ruhr, and the whole 
Canadian Army is occupied in a similar 
task in- Hollan ‘Nand. 

Further, it should not be overlooked 
that German pockets of resistance con- 
tinue to hold ‘out in Yugoslavia, Latvia, 
the Channel. Islands, Dunkerque, the 
French Atlantic ports, and the Aegean 
Islands. Moreover, in Italy there are 20 
to 25 unbroken German divisions, and 
in Norway nearly a score of unengaged 
divisions 


The strategical layout is therefore a 
strange rather than a clear one: It is 
shaped like a dumbbell, with two 

spheres. of organized resistance, one in 

e north one in the south, linked 
together by a bar of ever-decreasing or- 
ganized resistance; the greater part sur- 
rounded by points of isolated resistance 
that must either be reduced or left to 
collapse through starvation. 

It is on this last word, I think, that 
the whole of Nazi strategy now pivots. 
Hitler’s problem is to carry on until 
famine takes control. Then conditions 
for. guerrilla warfare will —— favor- 


able. 
Granted that this is the Hit- 
‘ Jer has’in mind, then it is vital for him 


‘to hold on to one or more strong locali- 
‘ties until famine takes: charge. «Clearly 


oe Tent ea possible—Norway in the 
= is thea gouth, 
vip ovtcagie-mialhe. ' first is more 


suited to resistance, which inevitably 


. Trentino, and the western half of Carin- 


must become less and less dependent on 
motorized arms, the second is stra- 
tegically better placed. Also immediate- 
ly to the north of it lies the great s strong- 
hold of the Austrian Alps, which in- 
cludes Vorarlberg, the Tyrol, Salzburg, 


thia. 

As the citadel or command post from 
which to await events and from which 
to engineer guerrilla war, Northern 
Italy’s obvious advantages lie in its 
mountains. Nevertheless, set against this 
are two serious disadvantages: lack of 
food supplies for a garrison of any size, 
and the number of ‘approaches leading 
into the mountain citadel. From ‘the 
north there are three: from Mittenwald 
to Seefeld through the Scharnitz Pass, 
via Kufstein, and via the city of Salz- 
burg. From the east there’ are two, the 
valleys of the Enns and Drava Rivers, 
and from the south the valley of the 
Adige River to Bolzano. From Bolzano 
there are three roads, one via the 
Brenner Pass to Innsbruck, another up 
the Adige Valley to Nauders and Lan- 
deck on the Inn River, and the last from 
Brixen up the Rhine Valley to Sillian 
and Lienz on the Drava. 

Storming the Austrian citadel is there- 
fore by no means an insuperable prob- 
lem and particularly not ‘should: all its 
gateways be simultaneously assaulted. 
Nevertheless, it may be somewhat of a 
lengthy one’should famine aed to chaos 
wide oxygen 
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This is the Nazis’ master plan for holing up and fighting a war all over Europe after all else is lost 
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mans could even hope to check the surg- 
ing American Twelfth Army Group. 
There last week, after wild and prolonged 
flight across Central Germany, the Nazis 
turned and fought. 

For the moment, they did a good job. 
The Second Armored (Hell on Wheels) 
Division, climaxing a 55-mile spurt on 
April 11, had spanned the river in boats 
near Magdeburg and entered the Bran- 
denburg Plain Tess than 60 miles from 
the German capital. With furious fanati- 
cism the Wehrmacht hammered and beat 
upon the American armored spearhead. 
By April 15 it had been driven back 
across the Elbe. 

Under heavy German attack, the tank- 
ers staged a miniature Dunkerque, man 
af them swimming to. the western b 
because the motley collection of boats 
available could not take them all. But in 
the meantime, about 15 miles south of 
Magdeburg, the 88rd Infantry Division, 
later reinforced ‘by Second Armored 
tanks, established a bridgehead, and 
on a 150-mile front American units 
drew up to the Elbe and prepared. to 
storm it. 


In support of this offensive, a fleet of. 


- 750 British Lancasters heavily bombed 
Potsdam, historic headquarters of the 
German Army and onetime residence of 
’ Frederick the Great, on the outskirts of 
Berlin. The Nazis said that the two-cen- 
tury-old Garrison Church, a holy of holies 
of Prussian militarism, and the burial 
place of Frederick (the Germans have 
removed the remains), was destroyed. 

. Meanwhile, the American First Army 
to the south slammed ahead with great 
strides to the outskirts of Halle, Dessau, 
and Leipzig, communications .centers of 
major importance. For these cities the 
Germans put up real fights. Although 
Leipzig was by-passed, the garrison dug 
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in for a fierce battle. It had armor; tank 


destroyers, and approximately: 500 88- 
and 105-millimeter guns. 


Bread and Circuses: The American 
Third Army, which ‘at first had traveled 
faster and farther than the others, con- 
solidated its i for several days 
while Lt. Gen. George S. Patton Jr., pre- 
pared for one of the greatest operations 
of his career. Then, as picnicking Ger- 
man families watched from the hillsides 
overlooking the autobahnen, his army 
broke loose. South of Leipzig it cut the 
Munich-Berlin superhighway,. attacked 
Chemnitz, and drove on Dresden. Farther 
south, Patton’s armor and infantry aimed 
at the Czecho-Slovak: border and thus bi- 
‘die Gocmany. ang 

And the Third also staged its own per- 
sonal Gétterdimmerung against the 
Nazis. It captured Bayreuth, where Wag- 
ner built his Festspielhaus on the kill 
overlooking the city. There in 1876 he 
produced the first performance of “Der 
Ring des Nibelungen,” which the Nazis 
later warped into the musical basis for 
their race mythology. 


Monty Goes North 


Destruction now is going on wholesale. 
Every single big and little town is being 
blown up . . . Hitler will bring down the 
whole show . . .:If there were any public 
opinion, it would rise up and say “finish,” 
but if anyone does rise up and say that, he 
gets bumped off. _ - . 


That was how:Field Marshal Sir Ber- 
nard L. Montgomery. explained to the 
21st Army Group the reason for its rela- 


tive slowness in the north last week. 


Hampered by many waterways, which 
criss-crossed the terrain, the 21st Army 





Armor and infantry (shown in Frankfurt) shatter the resistance of German cities 
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Group’ ponderously but surely battered 

ward ‘in a~series of cutoff move- 
ments. The Canadian First Army entered 
and swiftly seized control of Amhen, 
site of the ill-fated airborne landing last 
fall. Farther north the Canadians gradu- 
ally edged toward the Ijsselmeer near 
Apeldoorn while other spearheads by- 
passed Groningen and. reached the 
North Sea, cutting the last escape route 
from Holland for an estimated 100,000 
Nazis. 

On the Canadians’ right flank, the 
British Second Army crossed .the Weser 
River to encircle Bremen. The city, de- 
fended by parachutists and SS _ troops 
and marines, was assaulted by British 
armor_and artillery. Meanwhile, crossing 
the Aller River, the Britons churned 
through varied . opposition. north of 
Hannover to within afew miles of 
Hamburg. ses 


The Core Was Tough 

The Germans havé never clearly de- 
fined the area they. plan to. hold’as the 
“National Redoubt.” But last week, if 
the quality and intensity of the enemy's 
fighting ‘was any index, the American 
Seventh Army in Southérn Germany had 
already entered the stronghold. Instead o! 
fleeing, surrendering, or - faintheartedly 
defending, the Germans seemed imbued 
with the psychology of attack and defense 
to the death. They were. well-armed and 
furthermore they had the general support 
of the civilian population. SS men took 
care of civilians who failed to support the 
Wehrmacht to the end. 

One action nearly ‘had a disastrous end- 


_ing for the Americans west of Nurem- 
’ burg. A rapid thrust by a task force of the 
- Tenth Armored Division reached Crails- 


heim, 40 miles from that city, on April 
7. The 100th Infantry thereupon attacked 
Heilsbronn and the 68rd Infantry hit 
Mergentheim. The three towns formed 
an isosceles triangle..around a. sizable 
force of Germans. 


Bastogne No. 2: Mergentheim fell and 


_ the 68rd attempted to push south on the 
“highway to Crailsheim. The Germans, 
who termed the road the “rollenbahn,” or | 


bowling alley, had it zeroed in with ar- 
tillery and stymied the Americans. They 
cut supply routes for the task force in 
Crailsheim ‘and on April 9 began giving 
it the works. Planes strafed while plenti- 
ful artillery, tanks, and infantry ham- 
mered the Americans, who called it Bas- 
togne No. 2. Like Bastogne, it was sup- 
plied by air, but unlike that Belgian city, 
it proved too hot for the tankers. They 
had to pull back. Heilsbronn fell to the 
100th Division only after nine days of 
vicious battle. 

Crailsheim and Heilsbronn were not 


‘isolated instances of the German will to 


fight. Schweinfurt, which formerly sup- 
plied the Germans with the majority of 


their ball bearings, required the same sort | 
of treatment. It had to’ be hammered to 
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bits before the 42nd: (Rainbow) Division, 
with the assistance of a Twelfth Armored 
Division task force, occupied-it. : 
Northwest of Schweinfurt, a Seventh 
Army force took Bamberg. With that city 
as a pivot, five divisions plus two cavalry 
groups relentlessly made a coordinated 
drive on the Nazi mecca of -Nurem- 
berg. 


Nordhausen: A Hell Factory 
Worked by the Living Dead 


Al Newman, NEWSWEEK war corré- 
spondent with the American First Army, 


sends the following account of what the 


Americans found at Nordhausen in Cen- 
tral Germany. io. 


I was with the combat command of the 
Third Armored Division when, in’ con- 
junction with a regiment of the 104th, it 
took ester ser After the fight was 
over,-a m major reported an urgent 
situation in the barracks in the ou’ 
of the town and. asked the general of the 
command to come immediately. The gen- 
eral came. 

No one who saw the charnel house of 
Nordhausen ever will be able to forget the 
details of that horrible scene. As you ap- 
proached the badly bombed barracks you 
could hear low moans and pitiful: cries, 
and the incredible stench from the place 
increased step by step. Here 200 slave- 
worker prisoners had 
side a railway where the American Air 
Forces could bomb them, and thus com- 
plete the cold, scientific job of slow starva- 
tion the SS had been doing. 


These Were Men: Many were killed 
in the raid of April 4, and at this point the 
SS let the dead lie beside the living—or 
rather the dying—in piles on filthy straw 
fouled by their own excrement. Only a 
handful could stand on rickety, pipestem 
legs. Those who had clothes were dressed 
in prison stripes. Their eyes were sunk 
deeply into their skulls and their skins 
under thick dirt were a ghastly yellow. 
Some sobbed great dry sobs to see the 
Americans. Others merely wailed pitiful- 
ly, and one poor semiconscious Jew who 
kept crying “Ey yaah” will haunt my 
dreams for many years. ~ | 
In one’ corner was a pile of arms and 
egs. ae 0 

The Yanks stood there’ stunned and si- 
lent. me a soldier i me said: 
“We otght to get every kraut in town 
and march ’em chrou here.” 


n placed along- 





Lightning strokes by Allied armies split the fronts apart 


In half an hour ambularices were on 
hand and within the hour the creatures 
—you could not by any stretch of the 
imagination call them human beings— 
were in clean beds and under medical 
treatment. Nevertheless, three died of 
starvation the first night. 

While these miserable wrecks were be- 
ing salvaged, a task force knifing out of 
the town to the north was taking the Nazi 
hell factory where ‘the slaves had worked 
for their torturers. Our intelligence had 
pinpointed this underground plant as the 
most important objective in these parts. 
It made V weapons. 


~‘Where the V-Bombs Grew: At dusk 
the task force reported the mission com- 
pleted and brought back a man with a 
tale from the Arabian Nights. He was 
named. Eddie, French-born, but a Massa- 
chusetts. Yankee by upbringing and ac- 
in the death camp at the hell factory. A 


civilian resident of Paris since 1931, he 
had been sentenced to death for attempt- 
ing to aid three American fliers:to escape. 
For some reason the SS decided to kill 
him the slow way instead of shooting him. 
Despite this he was in better physical 
shape than any of his fellow slavesand 


° 


his mind was still keen, ._ }; ‘ 
“The factory made V-1s and: V-2s,” he 
said. “There were 22,000 workers there. 
Sobalwree i genet. noe $id tones 
ot: id, nor did any. OF US, 
for there were’no barracks. The SS beat. 
us with thick electric cables and pick 
handles. Once they hanged 80 Poles and 
Russians before our eyes for alleged: sabo- 
tage. There was no, sabotage, but it was 
an effective warning. Our straw bosses 
were German criminals, and they certain- 
ly. gave us hell. ’ pene ne 
In addition to prisoners, some German : 


and foreign women worked. in the factory.; 


They worked on a voluntary basis, and, 
the attitude of the SS toward them, was 
extremely correct. They had their, own’ 
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Victims of the Beast: A Third Army major views the bodies of internees the Germans 








Associated Press 


slaughtered and stacked up at Ohrdruf, Germany 


prostitutes who were kept in their camp. 

“Five tunnels lead into the factory. 
Railroad trains ran right into the moun- 
tain. Tle V weapons were loaded on flat- 
cars and camouflaged before they were 
run out. Warheads were attached and 
rockets fully assembled.” 


‘These Heinous Crimes... .’ 


“The American nation will not forget 
. .. It is our relentless determination that 
the perpetrators of these heinous crimes 
against American citizens and against 
civilization itself will be brought to jus- 
tice.” On April 12, Secretary of War 
Henry L. Stimson and Secretary of State 
Edward R. Stettinius Jr. thus jointly cas- 
tigated the Germans’ “neglect, indiffer- 
ence, and cruelty” toward American pris- 
oners of war, revealed when Allied armies 
captured prison camps. 


Hand of the Hun: The joint state- 
ment said that 27 of 78 camps containing 
American powes had already been 
overrun and that 15,000 Americans had 
been liberated. But the Germans were 
driving 36,000 others like cattle, and 
often on foot, to join 34,000 previously 
held in the interior of Germany. With 
neutral governments and the Red Cross, 
the United States was trying, sometimes 
successfully, to send supplies to them. 
But in general, prison-camp conditions 
were “deplorable,” owing largely to “Ger- 
many’s fanatical determination to continue 
a hopeless war, with a resultant disinte- 
gration under disastrous military defeat.” 


Eyewitnesses thoroughly documented 
the: statement last eck Five hundred 
Allied prisoners, including 75 Americans, 
liberated near Duderstadt, were too weak 
from malnutrition to move. Their daily 
ration had been a quarter of a loaf of 
black bread and thin turnip soup, which 
the Germans poured out into tubs, like 
hog troughs. Once guards bayoneted 
prisoners who were rushing to scoop up 
the soup. Sometimes Germans shot pris- 
oners for the slightest infractions of dis- 
cipline—even for looking out the win- 
dows. 

The 500 were part of 4,000 Allied 
prisoners who had been marched through 
high snow in midwinter for 26 days from 
three prison camps near the Russian lines. 
Some fell dead by the roadsides. Others 
arrived with frozen feet. The prisoners 
slept in the open without covering and 
stole turnips and potatoes on the way 
to stay alive. 


In camp, the Germans treated Ameri- , 


cans far worse than they did other 
prisoners, apparently in retaliation for 
American air raids. When Yanks arrived, 
British troops attempted to share Red 
Cross parcels with them, but the Ger- 
mans took the parcels away. A South 
African gun sergeant said of the Yanks: 
“They quickly develo dysentery and 
were treated shockingly. They were put 
in double-decked barns with no sani- 
tation facilities. There was no place for 
them to go and you can imagine the 
condition of their living quarters. They 
were just living skeletons when we last 
saw them.” 














One English soldier said: “I try to re- 


member that we abide .. . by the Geneva _ .- 


convention. Then I remember the sadists 
we had as guards. I remember how they 
rifled our Red Gross packages. I remem- 
ber their taunts and their boots. I remem- 
ber how they derided America and Eng- 
land .. . The Nazis let us understand 
they valued their cattle more than they 


* did our lives.” 


Berlin Cares No ‘Longer. 
Who Captures Its Ruins 


From Newsweex’s Stockholm corre- ° 


spondent comes this picture of Berlin in 
the last days of its agony. 


As cherry and apple trees bloom in res- 
idential suburbs, the .capital’s inhabi- 
tants ruefully awaited the last battle with 
one hope—to survive it. There had been 
a number of hunger demonstrations and 
food riots with mothers screaming for 
bread for their children. Shops around 
the Alexander Platz were plundered. 
Famine was on the doorstep and the 
food-rationing ‘system had been aban- 
doned as useless, since little food was 
available. Berliners had been told Hitler 
would speak last Wednesday, but it was 
later said the speech had been called off 
at the last minute. 

The Berlin street scene had not 
changed much in the last few weeks— 
the city remained 75 per cent destroyed 


and fresh bomb damage was hardly no- 


ticeable in this ocean of ruins. Here and 
there one saw elderly Volkssturm men 
slowly building new barricades. To get 


‘from one district to another in the city 


meant navigating a¢ross mountains of 
debris and climbing »brick walls and 
other obstacles, - 

The only railroad traffic movin 
eerie. Berlin p Sa ital trains an 
mnilitary transports. e streets auto- 
mobiles were mostly Wehrmacht. The 
front was neat and all vehicles were 
camouflaged by pine branches and simi- 
lar material, Along paths blasted 
the pe ee sat sig ang pack- 
ages and_piti age. They just sat 


and ] like animals in 
some strange zoo. : 
The Gods Were Burned Up 


Premier Kantaro Suzuki of Japan last 
week took off his shoes, bow is ace 
head in shame, and trod the ashes of the 
great Meiji Shrine in Tokyo to ask the 
gods’ forgiveness. On April 14, American 
Superfortrésses once again had set Tokyo 
on fire and in the process the sacred 
Shinto shrine. with its curved torii. (gates) 
and wood and paper walls had burned to 
the ground. Its copper-trimmed roof had 
caved in; the spacious pavement leading 
to the entrance was cluttered. with black- 
ened embers. An explanation was espe- 


tially due the temple’s patron, Emperor. 















































This picture from Leslie’s Weekly depicts an 1861 Express 
wan being loaded- with war materials. In those days this 
wehicle was considered a mammoth advance in efficiency. 


~ READY 


Throughout American history when a real 
need arose, a man or an organization has been 
ready to cope with it. Express shipping is an 
organized service originated 106 years ago to 
meet the demands of those times. Since then, 
through peace and war, Express has promptly 
adopted every scientific advance so as to be ready 
for the nation’s changing shipping needs. 


Today the major part of the unprecedented vol- 
ume of Express, both by rail and air, is connected 
with the war effort. This wartime transportation 
experience and: new handling techniques will aid 
in the nation’s postwar commercial shipping 
needs. 
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Meiji, Japan’s first ruler after the end of 
the Shogunate. 

The fire first started in Northwestern 
Tokyo as the big silver bombers flashed 
60 seconds: apart through the starlit sky 
to shower the so-called Arsenal district 
with thousands of tons of incendiaries. 
Chemical and ammunition plants scat- 
tered among carefully landscaped gar- 
dens blew up with explosions that could 
be heard 100 miles away. Flames swept 
through 5 miles of factories, licking into 
crowded slums. Then a brisk north wind 
fanned the blaze into the Meiji Shrine 
and to the Imperial Palace grounds. Fires 
broke out in several imperial buildings, 
including the Omiya Palace, the home 
of the Empress Dowager. 


Balls of Fire: Jap searchlights shot 
giant fingers into the pre-dawn sky, and 
moderately heavy anti-aircraft fire sprin- 
kled across the bombing run. But Ameri- 
can fliers were more worried about the 
enemy’s new high-speed jet planes 
which, for the first time, rocketed into 
the Superfortress formation. One airman, 
Sgt. Remo Lodi of North Plymouth, 
- Mass., said: “One of them turned on its 

landing lights ws to spot us. Until 
then it didn’t look like a plane, but just 
a ball of fire.” During the two-hour raid, 
six Superfortresses.out of an estimated 
400 were lost in combat. Sunday, the 
B-29s again hit Tokyo. 

_ The Tokyo radio, “irresistibly indig- 
nant,” admitted the fires from the first 
raid had raged throughout the night. 
Earlier, it reported the once-thriving 
Kanda district with its bookshops, art 
centers, and middle-class homes had 
been completely “devastated” by other 
Superfortress attacks. 


: self-destruction. We coul 


Jap ‘Sure Death’ Corps 
Sure Flop at Okinawa 


The pattern of the fighting on Okinawa 
Island changed little last week—swift 
advances by the Marines in the north, 
a bitter yard-by-yard struggle by the 
Army against fanatical Jap resistance in 
the south.. The big news was the release 
for publication by Fleet Admiral Nimitz 
for the first time of the details of Jap 
suicide attacks. Tokyo had already told 
of the actions of “wild eagles” of the 


Kamikaze* Special Attack Corps (NEws-- 


WEEK, Dec. 4, 1944) who are pledged to 
a “sure hit and sure death.” Now Nimitz 
revealed that American ships had. previ- 


ously been damaged by the suicide fliers 


and that hundreds of them had been 


striking at vessels off Okinawa. 

John Lardner, NEwsweex correspond- 
ent on Okinawa, sends this eyewitness 
account of what it’s like to be under 
Kamikaze attack. 


For two weeks we have been living in 
the midst of a weird orgy of Japanese 
say nothing 
about it until Fleet Admiral Nimitz made 


the fact public, but meanwhile we: 


watched with curiosity and wonder the 
successful suicide efforts of hundreds of 
Japanese planes, boats, and swimmers— 
the adjective “successful” applying strict- 
ly to the search for death and not to the 
strategy of Jap warlords. 
A week ago I saw the immolation of a 





*In 1281 a tyghton destroyed a Chinese fleet sent 
to invade Japan. brake wenenly Hr ats got ant wen 
it “Divine Wind”—Kamikaze. __. 


2. 


‘ crews I have spoken wi 


Jap suicide plane just over my head. 
There have been dozens of similar fan- 
tastic races between suicide planes and 
our guns, with the plane often disintegrat- 
ing in the air before it reached its target. 


Even when a pilot actually dives alive 
and whole into the ship of his choice he 


seldom “wins” strategically, for our 
wounds and losses-are light, while his are 
100 per cent, Many times he misses the 
target completely. Other times he hardly 
breaks the skin of the ship. 

The Kamikaze club has many branches. 
Okinawa was famous as a training ground 
for suicide swimmers and Okinawa ap- 
propriately is where they do, their stuff 
and die. Yesterday I saw two.of them shot 
on the shore near:the position of the 


Seventh Infatjtry Division. The day be- , 


fore,.four suidide boatmen in a barge 


were stranded on-a reef by a destroyer hit 


and had their suicides ‘arranged and certi- 


' fied at Jong range by the guns of Col. 


Micky Finn’s 32nd Regiment. 

A few days ago-twelve to fifteen sui- 
cide boats attacked some of our ships off 
the Kerama Islands and were wi out, 
including the swimmers who detached 
themselves from the boats with grenades 
in their teeth to get their Kamikaze cer- 
tificates a little closer up. 

The most. spectacular doings of the 
Kamikaze club have of course been the 
suicide plane runs. These are made by 
that not-too-large proportion of enemy 
planes which get through the gantlet of 
naval air interception. and reach Okinawa 
waters. American plane pilots and gun 
note certain 
points, such as a tendency of suicide 
pilots to lose aggressiveness, ingenuity, 
and skill of maneuver as they approach 
the target. A suicide pilot just before and 
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Do Unto Others: Even as the battle continued,. the old:*' 
and the Young receive help from the American Tenth Army 
on Okinawa, On the left, two husky Marines hold up: an old 





ational 


man hobbling to safety whilea third carries his belongings. 
Right, medical corpsmen treat a Japanese youngster who. was 
-injured_in the invasion, ... be amoD at 
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Sure we're a can company! But we're 
a paper container company, a fibre 
drum company, a crown cap company 
and a plastics company, too 
In fact, we’re a company that’s 
ready to supply you with Be peered 
eve pac Pp. 
ee mee oe nee 
a though almost 20% of we — 
fncoans ip prodaction Of thane qaatny 
orces, uction o: 
Lichen sag is steadily going on. That's 
why, when this war is won, we taf and 
-. keep the Conti eye on Continental and 
tinental emark, 
You'll be seeing the Triple-C more al 
more in industry and in your home, 


*& % SALVAGE EVERY TIN CAN & & 


Handy pails for lubricants.......And cans for plums and pears 
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Products and Divisions of Continental Con Ce. 
100 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


CONTINENTAL PRODUCTS: Metal Containers 
Fibre Drums - Paper Containers - Paper Cups 
Plastic Products - Crown Caps and Cork Prod- 
ucts - Machinery and Equipment. 
OPERATING DIVISIONS: The Container Co., 
Van Wert, Ohio + Keystone Drum Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. - Boothby Fibre Can Division, 
Roxbury, Mass. - Mono Containers, Newark, 
N. J. — Plastics Division, Cambridge, Ohio. 
Bond Crown & Cork Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 
FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Continental Can Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, Sun Life Building, 
Montreal, Canada - Sociedad Industrial de Cuba, 
S. A., Havana, Cuba. 





<oar YOUR EYE ON CONTINENTAL — FOR PACKAGING AND PLASTIC PRODUCTS 


Pure in “REPORT TO THE NATION,” every Saturday over CBS coast-to-coast network. 
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WAR TIDES 





by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret.* 


Tn the death of 
our Commander- 
in-Chief, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, the 
Navy lost the best 
‘personal friend. it 
ever had or prob- 
ably ever will 
have. Other men, 
military in train- 
ing and veterans 
~ of successful land 
campaigns, have 
sat in the White House, but never be- 
fore in the history of our country has 
any man ever sat there whose instincts 
at sg were essentially those of the 
sailor. 





In his day Theodore Roosevelt did 
more than any President before him to 
make the country conscious that the 
Navy was its first line of defense, and 
his efforts to build up its strength were 
unceasing. This he did from a national 
point of view,. but at heart his instincts 
were those of the fighter and soldier. 
When the time came for him to play 
an active role at the front, which he 
did as a Rough Rider, and later when 
he desired to play an active role as a 
defender of his country, his thoughts 
and instincts turned toward the Army. 

From his boyhood days, Franklin 
Roosevelt loved the sea and everything 


own ‘ ea 4 -~ —* 


i 4 


“We of the N avy Mourn’ 


pertaining to it, and that love persisted 
unswervingly throughout his entire life- 
time. And, had fate decreed that he 
should play an activé role in the armed 
services, he would undoubtedly have 
chosen the Navy. It is perhaps fair to 
say that his happiest days were spent 
at sea, and when necessity called for 
him to voyage at sea, as he did many 
times, while he was received with the 


deference due his position, he traveled: » 


‘with men of the ‘sea as a brother, ‘born 
out of that kinship which only men who 
love the sea can instinctively feel. 

No man who loves the sea and travels 
on it can help but receive inspiration 
from it. Mother Sea takes him to her 
heart and whispers in his ears those 
things which only a lover of it may 
know. She shows him the vastness and 
majesty of space. She displays her 
moods playful and rough. The storm 
tells you of conflict, and you strive to 
find the way to best it. The calm and 
sunny days that follow tell you here is 
peace if you take-the right road out of 
the storm. In the quiet watches of the 
night Mother Sea says: “I give you 
imagination, let it roam, but seek to 
find the truth.” 

Party politics may cause a man to 





®Admiral Pratt served as Assistant Chief of Naval 
tions when Mr. Roosevelt was Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy during the last war and as Chief 
od Naval Operations in 1933 during the President’s 
rst term. “ 
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which they . returned. . 


irtepd. 


pursue many strange and devious = eee 
on land, where 

of detail Kerasotes hhim to the-bone et 
obscures ‘the vision so that itis difficult 
to see the trees because of the woods, 
but in the course of a Franklin 
Roosevelt never deviated one whit from 
his allegiance to the sea or departed 
from the loyalty he gave to the men 


who traverse the oceans, a — 


wy, HE 


When the war came, Franklin 
Roosevelt chose as his Chief of Staff a 
naval man, Fleet Admiral Leahy, who 
had been associated with him through 
many trying years and in whose judg- 
ment and loyalty he placed every con- 
fidence. For his personal physician he 
had selected a naval man, Vice Admiral 
Ross T. Mclntire, who served him 
faithfully to the end. In the many try- 
ing days of the war, and there were 
many, our late Commander-in-Chief 
never failed to sup loyally those 
naval leaders to aid him in the (: 
successful prosecution of the war. 

The netica-saouras thatos oF & gent 
war leader, stricken ata time when his 


services could i 


we of ic hen Navy mourn the “i 
sailor leader atid ‘loyal and devoted 
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during his dive behaves like a man whose 
soul has already left him to join his an- 
cestorsas of eourse for all practical pur- 


poses it has. He dives like the dead man 


he will soon be and makes fairly easy 
pickings in midair. 


‘+. To the Next World: Now and 
then, though rarely, a suicide pilot fails 
to follow through to win his Kamikaze 
diploma. One young Jap, about 17 years 
4 and probably fresh out of Kamikaze 
training school, baled out some hundred 
feet above water in the Okinawa harbor 
when his plane was hit. Most Japs, how- 
ever, seem already too close to the next 
world to. bother to change course or take 
evasive action once they enter the flak 
belt. In the big suicide raid of April 12, 
I saw one suicide pilot ignore ‘all other 
vessels to plunge after a ship protected 
by a cone of flak which had just shot 
down one of his companions. He seemed 
drawn to our fire’ as if by a magnet. He 
did not last halfway through his dive. 
Swimmers seem to have the same 
for suicide; A few mornings ago daylight 
overtook a little knot of canoes and rafts 


last week. Fort Drum,* 


bent — 


with about fifteen swimmers aboard be- 
fore they could close in on a destroyer 
they 


selves up with their own “grenades. 
The Jap radio recently made @ rather 
insubstantial claim to membership in: the 
Kamikaze club in behalf of another 
branch of ‘the emperor’s armed forces: 
warships. It was pe ‘that the flo- 
tilla destroyed by our planes near J 
a week ago, .includin 


Yamato and cruisers destroyers, was 


a suicide force which sailed out to punish . 


th no thought of ever returning. 
This is really suicide on a bi 
hearted scale, and our naval 

it continues. 


“The Ship’ Is Sunk 


In the mouth of Manila Bay, flanking 
Corregidor, an American-made battleship 
that never went to sea was blown to bits 
built of concrete 


were stalking: When the light re- “ 
vealed them the swimmers blew them-" 


the battleship 
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for Capt, John hero. of the 
American and fhe wren ot _ 


Gen. 


cha isrum, seco ck the Spanish. 





ona tiny rock island shaped like a bat- 


tlewagon, had served hold-out Japanese 


troops! too well. For two montis: Ameri- 
‘can planes and warships ‘pounded its 


concrete “deck” in vain. The fort’s four 
14-inch and four 6-inch naval guns 
mounted on _ revolving. turrets were 
knocked out of action. But the ‘Japs sim- 
ply. burrowed deeper into its -hewn 
tunnels and supply rooms. 

the..morning of April 14, an 
American raiding party from the 38th 
Division set out to sink “The Ship.” An 
LSM (Landing Ship, Medium nosed up 
against the fort’s sheer 40-foot-high walls, 
and the. doughboys. scrambled ; ashore. 
Then they hauled in a giant hose from 
a fire boat standing by, pumped: 3,000 
gallons of a gasoline mixture into the 
“hatches,” set the demolition charge, and 
fled. Ninety minutes later, three leafen- 


ing explosions sent chunks of concrete, 
steel plating; ‘and a great steel bomb 
door sailing 100 feet into the air. An 
hour later smoke still boiled out. of the 
destroyed fort. The enemy garrison had 
been. wiped out at the cost of onevmeri- 


can casualty. 
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China: Today’s Bitter Fiasco, Tomorrow’s Sure Battleground .. . 








Harold Isaacs, NEwSwEEK war cor- 
respondent, has just returned to the 
United States on leave from China. He 
brings the following report and estimate 
of China’s place in the Pacific war: 


The big battles of the Pacific war are 
about to roll past China. With the swift 
development of the Pacific offensive and 
the virtual certainty of Russian entry 
into the war, no one counts any longer 
on any serious Chinese participation in 
the coming heavy blows against Japan. 
The target now is the Japanese home- 
land itself. In the next phase, operations 
in China, by Chinese or by Americans, 
will be token operations with strictly 
limited objectives. 

But the Battle of ‘Japan will not be 
enough. Japan has an army of more than 


a million men firmly entrenched on the - 


Chinese continent. There they are capa- 
ble of fighting a long and dogged fight. 
It may be the final battle of the war or 
the first battle of the “peace”—but the 
Battle of China will have to be fought. 


Failure of a Hope: All the vague 
hopes of the past two years that Chinese 
manpower could be trained and 
equip to, fight and win the conti- 
nental battles have proved vain. The 
American effort to create an effective 
anti-Japanese military force in China it- 
self has failed. It broke down on Chinese 
war weariness, on the weakness of the 
Chungking government, on the limita- 
tions of Washington's China policy, and 
on the insufficiency of American mate- 
rial aid. © 

There were many reasons for this 
failure. China is a blockaded, impover- 


’ ished, exhausted country, lashed for 


nearly eight years by harsh invasion, 
crushed for eighteen years under the 
semi-medieval tyranny of the Kuomin- 
tang militarist regime, and battered for 
more than a century by the political, 
economic, and military invasions of the 
Western powers and Japan. 

There should be no surprise or cha- 


. grin or self-righteous disappointment at 


China’s weakness, only wonder at the 
strength it still possesses. Its true fibers 
lie in its people, the ordinary, illiterate, 
hard-working laopaihsing or common 
folk, who endure despite all the pres- 
sures that would have long since de- 
vitalized most other peoples. 


Heroism in Tatters: Americans in 


China, however, have had to deal with 
the regime, not with the people. The 
American theater commander, Lt. Gen. 
Albert Wedemeyer, has to try to co- 
operate, as an adviser, with a social 
system deeply corroded by medievalism 
and backwardness. He has to work in 
an area with no railroads, few highways, 


and a line of supply that reaches back 
over the greatest mountain barrier in the 
world. He has to try to create an ef- 
fective fighting force out of an army that 
for years has been systematically starved, 
abused, brutalized, and subjected to 
corruption, nepotism, and the hopelessly 
blundering incompetence of political 
generals. 

The simple Chinese soldier has for 
the most part borne incomparably the 
blows of the invasion. He has paid 
heavily for the criminal ignorance and 
cupidity of his senior commanders. He 
endures, he sacrifices, and, given half a 
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Wedemeyer: Heir to Stilwell’s troubles 


chance, he fights heroically. But no man 
who is starving and unarmed is going to 
stand up long to a powerful enemy, and 
that has been the plight of most Chi- 
nese troops in the field. 

It has been made too easy, however, 
for venal leaders, corrupt generals, and 
thieving politicians and bureaucrats to 
hide behind the ragged heroism of the 
Chinese soldier. The soldier, at his best, 
mirrors the people. The army mirrors 
the regime, and any regime capable of 
creating and perpetuating the conditions 
that exist in the Chinese Army is, by 
definition, incapable of marshaling a 
country’s strength. 


Muddled yuse. Limited to airlift 
over the Hump and heavily preoccupied 
in Europe, the United States was able 
to send only the meagerest trickle of 
arms into China. The Fourteenth Air 
Force achieved remarkable results on a 
mtn but in the ground fighting, 
where ing was counted on to 
make the trickle effective, the effort was 
all but ho 


It is fashionable in China to speak of 


the muddled confusion of American pol- 
icy. Superficially, this often seems true 
enough. But at the root it is not true at 
all. Washington has a policy in China, 
a very. determined policy which serious- 
ly affects the military: situation. That 
licy is all-out support of the Chung- 
ing government headed by Chiang 
Kai-shek. eg 

Certain of American support, Chung- 
king has been able to persist in its policy 
of coasting along until the United States 
takes Japan off its back and of placing 
its own narrow interests above sas of 
the common struggle against J: : 

Only recently has Chiang Kai-shek 
finally agreed to permit consolidation of 
some divisions, reorganization, intensive 
training, and creation of a new striking 
force. But this agreement came too late 
to affect immediate decisions of strategy. 
Difficulties of supply will limit the scope 
of the plan and the new force will un- 
doubtéedly weigh more in the domestic 
military balance of power than in the 
scales against the Japanese. 

From the military point of view the 
American policy has had a still graver 
consequence: Support of the Kuomin- 
tang government has made it impossible 
to utilize the forces of the Communists. 
The Communists claim an army of 600,- 
000. They occupy and operate in vast 
regions around and behind the Japanese 
lines of communications and carry on a 
constant, fluid guerrilla warfare. Ameri- 
can military observers have reported 
with striking unanimity that these 
forces, modestly supplied and coordi- 
nated into a common strategy, could 
transform the military picture. 

The only trouble is that the Kuomin- 
tang fears and hates the Communists as 
much as it does the Japanese and will 
never willingly allow them to grow any 
stronger, as they would if they benefited 
from American war supplies. 

The key fact of present-day Chinese 
politics is this: After the heavy defeats in 
Central China last winter, -internal 
balance of power in began to 
shift. The Communists, in possible com- 
bination with dissident militarists and 
politicians, are now potentially stronger 
than the Kuomintang. This — in 
part Chiang’s present ter willingness 
to let the Americans build a new army 
for him. It also explains the i 
cockiness of the Communists,: for time 
and circumstances are now working for 
them and not for Chungking. 


Government-in-Exile: Ambassador 
Patrick J. Hurley made a clumsy at- 
tempt to bring about a Kuomintang- 
Communist agreement. Chiang insisted 
upon terms which meant virtual Com- 

unist surrender to Kuomintang mer- 
cies. The Communists on their part 
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anil a Problem That Must Be Solved Before World Peace Is Won 





insisted upon terms which meant Kuo- 
mintang abdication of power. The re- 
sult was stalemate. 

The American decision in this situa- 
tion is to keep all eggs in the Kuomin- 
tang basket. This may mean an invest- 
ment in future Chinese civil war. If the 


Russians, entering the China picture, de- . 


cide to back the Communists, the stage 
is set for the first obscure battles of the 

next world war. If in any case it is to be 
a question of jockeying, the Americans 
will at best find themselves backing a 
government with no-real basis of power 
except American. support. For the 
Chungking government is in many re- 
spects much like.a government-in-exile 
in its own country. 


The Chungking government is a sin- 


gle-party dictatorship which in essentials 
boils down to the one-man dictatorship 
of Chiang Kai-shek. The party and gov- 
ernment are controlled by a small group 
of crusted veteran bureaucrats divided 
into warring cliques and factions among 
whom Chiang skillfully holds the bal- 
ance. They alone enjoy unqualified free- 
dom of speech, press, and assembly in 
the areas they control. From its capital 
this government controls portions of the 
West China provinces. By far the great- 
er portion of China proper is held either 
by the Japanese or by Communist or 
Communist-led guerrillas, by local pup- 
pets, or by independent warlords. 
The government is cut off from the 


The Chinese people: Suffering, sorrowtag, aising wéenen and childeen ride the 


tlie sn MEETS ERLE SCTE A CAINE 
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great mass of the people, from the most . 


populous valleys and cities. It is remote 
from their real problems and indifferent 
or impotent in the face of their hard- 
ships. It promises. future democratic. re- 
forms but meanwhile refuses to opposi- 
tion elements anything but token rep- 
resentation in the government. It clings 
to the shrinking forms and titles of pow- 
er while the reality slips farther and 
farther from its grasp. 


The ‘Reds’: The Communists are be- 
conting the single most important politi- 
cal factor in China. They are shrewd, 
able, and ingenious organizers. They 
practice a program of mild agrarian re- 


- forms. They lighten the tax burden and 


reduce abuses. They allow a degree of 
self-government which may not cut very 
deep but which, compared with Kuo- 
mintang rule, is unbridled freedom. 
They know the secret of exploiting the 
mass power of the Chinese peasants 


-and, by giving a modicum of relief, they 


have won a respectable degree of .mass 
support. It is this support, which the 
Kuomintang lacks, that gives them their 
importance, present oat potential. 

On the other hand,. the Communists 


~ are still a totalitarian party and more- 


over one which has cut loose from all 
principle. What is gospel to it today 
might be anathema tomorrow if it suits 


its purpose. The Communists are ready 
_ to accommodate themselves and their 
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tentions 


- titude be? How, 


program to any political tendencies ~ 
more conservative than they, but it 
would be interesting to know how they 
would deal with tendencies more radi- 
cal. This we may learn only when the 
Communists move from the scattered 
rural areas they now hold into the more 
complex political and economic spheres 
of the relia ng urban centers. 

Nevertheless, for better or worse, 
their methods are bringing the Com- 
munists closer to power and their fu- 
ture course will be determined in larg- 
est measure by the role that the Soviet 
Union decides to play in Asia. This is 
not to allege that the Chinese Commu- 
nists are “alien” or “Russian.” It is sim- 
ply to state the fact:that in Asia, as in , 
Europe, the “Russian question” will be- 
come the No. 1 question on the national 
and international political agenda. 

Of this the Chungking government is 
acutely aware. Chiang Kai-shek has 
been trying caaicieenia for more than 
a year to get Stalin to receive an emis- 
sary. When T. V. Soong seeks a bid 
again after the San Francisco confer- 
ence, he may not be again rebuffed. 
Whether he goes or not, however, Stalin 
may not want to show his hand in Asia 
until his armies are looking the situation 
over from the Great Wall on the south- 
ern borders of Manchuria or perhaps 
even from the banks of the Yellow River. 


America’s Choices: In the light of 
this prospect what would American in- 
? Will the United States. un- 
dertake to send a major expeditionary 
force of its own into China or will it 
leave the big fighting there to the Rus- 
sians? If American forces'do eventually 
land in any strength on China’s coast, 
what will be the policy on cooperation 
with Communist forces which offer to . 


help? If the domestic issue in China is 


pushed to civil war, will the United 
States back the Kuomintang with arms 
and possibly even with men? If the Rus- 


_ sians take a positive stand with regard 


to any special position they want :in 
Manchuria, what will the American at-. 
in short, would the 
United States intend to regulate the new 
relations created in Asia by the defeat 
of Japan and the emergence of the. J. 
Soviet Union as the world’s other great 
power? 

Thus already cradled in China are 
all the potential conflicts that cloud the 
future. It was in China that the war “be- 

an” in 1931 and it is there, apparently, 

at the war must “end,” if end there is. } ” 
to be. For China is the crux of the Pa- 
cific war. Until its problems are solved § 7 
there will be no peace in Asia, and while } 
there is no peace in Asia there can be > 
no peace in the world. That is how im-. 


portant China is to. Americans. 
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Franco Spain Hurries to Reform 
Under Pressure of Allied Victory 


Leaders Plan Policy Shifts 
on Home and Foreign Problems; 
Hour of Decision Nearing 

From Madrid, Edward Weintal of 
Newsweek's Washington Bureau sends 


this account of Spain’s position at a cru- 
cial point in its history. 


A group of Japanese diplomats was 


_ playing golf at the Puerta de Hierro 


Country Club outside Madrid. Spain’s 
Foreign Minister, José Felix Lequerica, 
watched them amiably from his luncheon 
table in the clubhouse overlooking the 
golf course. At another table, a 
British diplomat whispered to 
his guest: “It is their last golf 
ame in Madrid.” Back in Ma-_ 
arid, several hours later, Leque- 
rica informed the Japanese 
Minister, Yakichiro Suma, that 


Japan were at an end. It was 
thus that Spain tured its back 


No More Salutes: Spain 
wants to reform. It wants to re- 


onee placed it on the side of 
the now defeated powers as 
their silent partner; it wants to 
its domestic policy 
which, in six years of existence, 


iards and filled its jails with po- 
litical. prisoners. Most important 
of all, Spanish leaders are wor- 


is at hand; reforms are needed 

and needed urgently. 
Severance of relations with 

Japan may shortly be followed 
y a full declaration of war. A 


has reposed peacefully in Gen- 
eralissimo Franco’s drawer for 
nearly two years now, has been 


way to promulgation. If and 
, it will prom- 


Spain freedom from arrest and 
search without warrant and 
freedom of press and thought 
except for attacks “against the 
unity of the nation,” the Cath- 
Olic church, and the person’ of 
the Chief of State. 

The Falange appears to be 


Foreign Minister Lequerica and Spain lo 


declining. In many travels through gov- 
ernment offices, I have seen only one 
Falangist salute. All that young man got 
for his pains was a withering look from 
his superior. 


Our Friends, the Allies: The Allies, 
and especially the United States, are “en 
vogue” and the newspapers feature Allied 
successes On their front pages. Madrid’s 
smartest cinema on the Plaza de _ las 
Cortes displays a blow-up of the flag- 
raising picture taken by Joe Rosenthal at 
Iwo Jima to advertise the latest newsreels 
of American Far Eastern successes. And 
although, during his short stay, Ambassa- 
dor Norman Armour has used more than 
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one occasion to convey to leading Span- 
iards the American distaste for the pres- 
ent Spanish regime, he already is the most 
popular diplomat here. Spaniards invaria- 
bly assure. him: “We don’t like this re- 
gime, ourselves; it will soon be reformed 
out of all recognition.” Today nothing is 
too po efor the representative of the 
simple citizens of the United States. 

- But the swastika-spotted eagle still 
adorns the Deutsches Kulturinstitut; the 
gaudy. offices of the Deutsches Reisebu- 
reau still offer “holiday trips to Europe,” 
and the old-time American newspaper- 
men, with bitter memories of nonbel- 
ligerency, haunt Madrid as reminders of 
ma less happy days. 

The suave and handsome Lequerica, 
received me in his Gobelin-tapestried of- 
fices in the Palacio Santa Cruz, a former 
royal prison, set amid old Madrid’s teem- 
ing streets. With a big, black cigar, he 
waved me to a chair and apologized for 
the smoke in the room. 

“You see,” he chuckled, “how Mr. 
Churchill’s influence has penetrated here! 
And to think,” he continued, “that you in 


_ the United States believe we are playing 


off America against England! 
Why, it’s childish! We want the 
best relations with all our allies. 
The British have no complaints 
officially, and we have or 
Americans everything they 
asked for, including permission 
for military planes of the Air 
Transport Command to land on 
Spanish soil. As for Russia, we 
are op to Communism, 
but we have no quarrel with the 
Russians. No, we have no quar- 
rel with the Russians.” 


‘A Few Silly Speeches’: “We 

ave now rup relations 
with Japan,” Lequerica contin- 
ued. “The Spaniards are in- 
censed over atrocities commit- 
ted on our citizens in the Philip- 
pines. This is purely a Spanish 
affair and we don’t expect re- 
wards from the United Nations. 
But,” he added, “I’m personally 
glad that this will increase our 
area of contact with the United 
States.” 

We soon came to the inevi- 
table subject—the Falange. “The 
party,” Lequerica said, “was 
created and maintained for spe- 
cific purposes. Had it not been 
for the war, its activities would 
have been relegated to their 
proper lace a long time ago. 

e ed a strong, authoritar- 

government to maintain nevu- 

ity. These conditions are now 
changing.” 
once, during the inter- 

view which lasted nearly two 
hours, did Lequerica lose his 
owe That was when I 
him why Spain had fa- 
vored German victory. Lequer- | 
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Roaming the ranges— grazing the hills—and populating the farms . . . are the millions 
of domestic animals whose health and well being are so vital to America. Remarkable 
strides in diagnosing and treating many diseases and conditions that formerly ravaged 
the flock and the herd. * The progress thus far made is a notable example of patient 


effort and splendid cooperation. Experts in government experiment stations—research 
workers in agricultural colleges—veterinarians—breeders—stockmen and farmers— 
and pharmaceutical houses—all have worked in unison to discover better medicinals 
for livestock. * As a producer of Phenothiazine and other basic pharmaceutical 
products, Dow is privileged to participate in this splendid work. 

THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
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How long does it take to grow a radish? 


The radishes you plant now will mature in about Whiskey. You'll sow a fine reputation as a gracious 
four weeks, host ... and reap a bumper crop of compliments 
: ! 
And carrots take over two months to grow in aaa paiement 
any well-run Victory Garden. 


But if it’s friends you're cultivating, plant 
Kinsey on your table, and get results right away. 
For Kinsey is so gloriously smooth ...so de- 


liciously light and mellow...so superbly satisfying the unhurried 


...that after the first few sips, people are apt to ex- 


claim, ‘Now that’s what I call a grand whiskey!” WH ] S KEY 


So... next time you’re blessed with an unhur- ae 
ried moment, try serving Kinsey, the Unhurried Blended with “know-how” since 1892 


Blended Whiskey « 86.8 Proof ¢ 65% Grain Neutral Spirits « Kinsey Distilling Corp., Linfield, Pa. 
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ica swallowed an extra throat lozenge. 


“This is a picturesque calumny,” he 
stormed. “I would like to know what any 
other country would do with the whole 
German Army at its borders and Hitler 
pressing for a declaration of war against 
the Allies. And what did we do that 
helped the Germans more than the Allies? 
A few silly speeches and some empty 
gestures! I would have done fifty times 
more to keep Spain out of war! The Amer- 
ican press says the Falange was pro-Ger- 
man and all-powerful in Spain. If this is 
so, then why didn’t we get into the war in 
1940 or 1941?” 

It was obviously time to change the 
subject, so we chatted about the merits 


~ of political censdérship on outgoing news . 


| dispatches, especially on those destined 
for United States newspapers. Lequerica 
was explicit: “There’s no foreign word 
_ which adequately describes my feelings 


about this censorship. It is not produ- - 


| cente. It is useless, and nothing that 
American correspondents would write 
from hert could be half as bad as what has 
already been written about Spain in the 
‘United States. I’m doing everything I can 
_ to abolish this censorship.” 


Britain: Spot of Bother 


All sides in Britain last week waited 
_ hopefully for V-E Day so that the good 
* old game of party politics could be re- 
| sumed. Political tempers had been held 
_ too long. It was five years since the three 
major parties had joined in a coalition 
* government after agreeing not to oppose 
each other in by-elections. It was nearly 
ten since the last general election. 

On March 15, Prime Minister Church- 
ill had sounded the opening gun of the 


next Conservative campaign in a speech . 


at a Tory party conference. Now, the 
Labor party plunged in and, as Arthur 
Greenwood, the party’s leader in the 
House of Commons, put it: “This is 
_ where we look like getting into a spot 
of bother.” 


The Coalition Cracks: Churchill had 
reluctantly accepted the fact that after 
V-E Day Labor and Liberal leaders 
would withdraw from his government, a 
new interim Cabinet would be formed, 
and a general election for Parliament 
held soon after. But by extending a wel- 
coming hand to any opposition leaders 
who might care to continue in a “care- 
taker” coalition, he suggested that peace 
in Europe might be accompanied by po- 
litical peace in Britain. The key to coali- 

tion or political cleavage was Ernest 
- Bevin, Minister of Labor, faithful coali- 
tionist and long-time Laborite. Last week 
Bevin gave his answer, and the battle 
was on. 

“The Labor party has decided to fight 
and rightly so as an independent party,” 
|- the burly Minister of Labor told a party 
| meeting. “The facts are that Parliament 
| was elected ten years ago on a lie—on a 
» self-confessed lie by Mr. Baldwin. It has 


run five years over its course. It is right 


and proper that the electors should have 
an opportunity . . . But the Conservative 
party is afraid to face the electors on the 
record of its own doings that led us into 
this war . . . The Tory party . . . com- 
pletely failed to prepare for defense or 
adequately to warn the country where it 
was heading. It ran a foreign policy 
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of enterprisers our future is boundless. 
As a nation for form-fillers and _ restric- 
tionists we have the bleakest future.” 

Labor struck back, when Greenwood 
replied: “The issue is between big pri- 
vate monopolies and public monopolies. 
The Socialist party stands completely by 
its policy of public ownership . . . We 
are going to fight to win.” 








Vicky—London Daily Express 


Election Eve: A British cartoonist’s vision of Churchill’s drive to hold Liberals and 
Laborites in the coalition government 


which nedfly brought us and the whole 
of civilization to dust.” 

As for Tory claims to glory, present 
and future, Bevin said: “I can assure you 
that this has not been a one-man war or 
a one-man government .. . Our oppo-' 
nents have nailed to their banner free en- 
terprise and the rights of monopolies... 
I say to the Conservative party: ‘Come 
out in the open. Is it your intention to take 
off control . . . and let prices rise?’ ” 


The Tory Retort: Brendan Bracken, 
rr Bg : bac yget of —— = 

ent Churchill supporter, took w e 
challenge in a By dection peter $ “I 
could occupy the whole of this afternoon 
by quoting the speeches against British 
rearmament made by eminent Socialists 
[Laborites] after Hitler had launched the 
greatest armament program in history 
. . . Politicians cannot manage every- 
thing,” said Bracken. “Instead of mess- 
ing about with nationalization schemes 
which must inevitably create confusion, 
not to say chaos, the whole productive. 
power of the country should be geared 
up to provide our le with: homes, 
furniture, clothes, and all the other goods 
that they so greatly deserve. As a nation 


Russia: Slap for Ilya 


With fanatical persistence the Germans 
are giving themselves up. Wotan and Hitler 
are forgotten; the supermen are encourag- 
ing one another with the words: “Patience, 
friend, the Americans are near.” 


With this sarcastic remark, Ilya Ehren- 
burg, wild-haired, wild-tempered 54- 
year-old Soviet war correspondent, last 
week castigated alleged Allied “softness” 
toward Germany in an article called 
“That’s Enough” for the army newspaper, 
Red Star. Ehrenburg, who is intensely 
emotional, very pro-French, and extreme- 
ly irritating to his American friends, 
charged that the Allies had distributed 
leaflets asking “liberated slaves to return 
to the farms and their masters to carry 
out the spring sowing.” He also trumpeted 
a familiar theme: that all Germany is a 
“colossal gang” and all Germans are 
equally guilty of Nazi war crimes. 


The Boss Corrects: For his pains, 
Ehrenburg drew a stinging rebuke in the 
Communist party newspaper, Pravda, . 
from a man who counts: George Alexan- 


droff, the young, fast-rising head of prop- 
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. aganda in the Communist party central 


committee and, in a sense, Ehrenburg’s 
boss. 


Alexandroff said that Ehrenburg’s 
views were oversimplified, mistaken, and 
unrepresentative of Soviet public opinion. 
The western.front collapsed, Alexandroff 
said, because the Germans transferred 44 
divisions from Germany, Italy, and Nor- 
way to the east. But this was a “Hitlerite 
endeavor to sow distrust. in the. Allied 
ranks, provoke disunity among the Allies, 
and defer temporarily the final death 
blow.” And German submarines, he add- 
ed, continued to sink American and Brit- 
ish ships while Nazis continued to mis- 
treat Allied prisoners. 

Alexandroff was equally positive about 
the aim of the Red Army: “It never did 
and never will consider its mission is to 
exterminate the German people.” There 
is no such thing as one Germany, he said. 


“Obviously the Nazis wouldn’t be com- 


pelled to appeal to the people for unity 
. . . if Germany did not have so many 
people ready to jump overboard to escape 
the Nazi toils.” 

. The effect of Alexandroff’s article was 
to hint at a change in Russian policy 


* toward Germany on the eve of victory, 


remove the sting from Ehrenburg’s criti- 
cism of the Western Allies—and_inci- 
dentally prove that in Russia too there 


_ are differences of opinion. 


Sad Sack, Kraut Style 


Famous Germans fell into the hands 
of Allied armies last week: 


The Troublemaker: An eight-man 

atrol of the American Seventeenth 

rne Division, prowling in the hills 
near Stockhausen in the Ruhr, stumbled 
across a secluded hunting lodge. There 
the GI’s found a sauve, gray-haired man 
eating dinner. He was wearing knickers 
and a Tyrolean hat. The captive readily 
identified himself. He was Franz von 
Papen, ace German diplomat and spy- 
master of two wars. 

“I wish the war were over,” 
said. 

“So do 11,000,000 other guys,” an- 
swered a sergeant. 

Thus the Allies made their most im- 
portant catch since Rudolf Hess para- 
chuted down in Scotland. Papen’s. last- 
known assignment had been as Ambassa- 
dor to Turkey, a post he was compelled 
to give up when the Turks broke relations 
with Germany last summer. Recently 
there had been rumors that the aging 
troubleshooter and troublemaker was 
masterminding peace feelers in neutral 
capitals. 

In 1915, as military attaché of the Im- 
perial Embassy in Washington, he was 
ordered out of the United States for “im- 
proper activities,” which included im- 
plication in the Black Tom explosion in 
New Jersey, the “Zimmerman note” in- 
cident” which. was designed to create 


Papen 


trouble between Mexico and the United 
States, and a well-organized espionage 
ring. a 

The Hero: Two Russian refugees ap- 
peared at an Army headquarters with 
word that a German field marshal could 
be taken at a nearby farmhouse. A colonel 
with a tommygun led an Allied force to 
capture him. In the house, stiffly upright 


_ and wearing a faded uniform of the last. 


war, stood Field Marshal August von 
Mackensen, 95, Germany’s No. 1 living 
hero of 1918. Mackensen, who drove the 





Associated 
Von Papen: A*schemer trapped 


Czar’s armies out of Poland in 1915, 
plaintively asked his captors to make the 
liberated Russians on the farm stop killing 
his chickens. 


The Prince: Along with other Ger- 
man sad sacks, Prince August Wilhelm 
(Auwi) von Hohenzollern, 58, fourth son 
of the late Kaiser and a belligerent Nazi 
Storm Trooper in the days of peace, fell 
into Allied hands. His only known war 
activity was a job in the Reich’s food ra- 
tioning department. 


The Babe: The ex-Empress Hermine, 
small, buxom, gray-haired widow of the 
Kaiser, who had taken refuge in Schloss 
Rossla in Western Germany after fleeing 
the Russians two months ago, was dis- 
covered with six other Hohenzollerns by 
the Americans, who turned the castle into 
a command post. C. R. Cunningham, 


United Press Sorreqpondoet, interviewed 
the warmed by Lt. 


the empress after being 
Harry Doyle of Brooklyn, N, Y.: “Treat 


this babe nice. She’s a friend -of mine.” 

- empress praised the polite attitude 
of the Americans and asked for Ameri- 
can baoks on politics and some real coffee. 


Far From Press Club Bar, 
Zapp of Transocean Wilts 


From Germany, John U. Terrell, 
NEWSWEEK war correspondent, sends this 
account of a man he had seen before. 


The small town of Bad Berka nestles 
in high, pine-covered hills. Suddenly a 
few. weeks ago, a party of expensively 
dressed, grim-faced men arrived from 
Berlin. They held conferences late at 
night and during the day they toured the 
town and the surrounding countryside 
with the oberbiirgermeister. Ina few 
days many trucks, workmen, and en- 
gineers arrived. All local labor was re- 
cruited; even women. were put to work. 


Zapp Trap: Over the stone court- 
yard fences word of what was happening 
got about: The Foreign ‘Ministry ‘of Ger- 
many was moving there. As far as is 
known, Foreign Minister Joachim von 
Ribbentrop never actually arrived but his 
representative went to Bad Berka to di- 
rect reorganization. This representative 
was Manfred Zapp, former head of the 
Transocean News Agency and well known 
for years in the United States as corre- 
spondent and propagandist for the Nazis. 
The new Foreign Ministry was about 
ready to function when American tanks 
clanked through the forests and sur- 


‘rounded the town. Zapp was in atrap. Two 
_ days later he was found sitting in an old- 


fashioned parlor with a German family. 

I was the only correspondent in Bad 
Berka for this show, and I was given per- 
mission to examine Zapp first. He was 


brought into headquarters, not knowing: 


I was.a correspondent. His slender fin- 


. gers trembled as he sat down at the table. 


A small, nervous, partly bald man of 42, 
he still wore tortoise shell glasses, as when 
he was a guest at the Harvard Club in 
New York and member of the National 
Press Club in Washington. 

I took a card_from his wallet which 
described hit as a doctor of philosophy, 
giving his address as Haus Hohbeek bei 
Diisseldorf-Rath Berlin W 15 Fasanen- 
strasse 32. Zapp also carried a card as a 
mémber of the German Press Association, 
money orders for 10,000 marks, passports 
showing that since 1942 he had been in 
Budapest, Switzerland, Holland, and 
Slovakia, papers showing he joined the 
Nazi party in 1933 and was bombed out 
of — in October 1944, a pass ence 
by the Foreign Ministry permitting im 
to travel to Bad Berka for an indefinite 
time, a document showing he was former 
head of Transocean, papers om a photo- 















1T CAN'T BE DONE. Anyone you meet can see your 
ears, but ‘you can’t. You're too close to them. 

The same_thing is likely to be true of your business. 
You know more about it than anyone else, but you're 
apt to be too close to it to see any flaws in the system 
you use to get facts and figures on sales, purchases, 
production costs, inventory control and other impor- 
tant phases of your business. 

This is true whether your business is a bank, a 
wholesale house, a manufacturing plant or a drugstore. 
It’s true in any business where you have the problem 
of handling money or keeping records. 

That’s where we can help you. We have an outside 
viewpoint, and our business is systems. In many cases 
because of this experience and viewpoint we have been 
able to point out definite ways to save both time and 
money with a National system. 


Get the facts without obligation 
It costs you nothing to try out this plan. A National 


Ever try to see your own ears ? 






representative experienced in systems for your line of 
business will be glad to discuss your problem with you. 

If he sees any chance for improving your present 
system, he will show you exactly where and how 
changes should be made. 

Check his recommendations from every possible 
angle. Do nothing unless you can see a definite saving 
of both time and money in black and white. 

There is no obligation, Why not call the nearest 
National representative today? National Accounting- 
Bookkeeping Machines are available through priorities. 


CASH REGISTERS * ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO. 
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Alligator... 
Because it;'s 





@ If you own an Alligator Raincoat 
you're set for many a rainy season! 
For Alligator’s smartness is backed up 


by. impeccable tailoring, fine fabrics ° 


and dependable processing. You're 
lucky! If you’re in the market for an 
Alligator—limited stocks are still 
available at ydéur dealer’s. The 


Alligator Company, St. Louis, New - 


York, Los Angeles. 
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graph of himself in uniform ‘5 


from the German Army on 
June 1, 1943. 

Zapp, who was arrested in 
the: United States in the 
spring of 1941, was exchanged 
for Richard Hottelet, United 


Press correspondent. 


-- Kamerad:' Zapp declared 
he had no intention of fleeing 
from the Americans as he 
had abandoned all hope for 
the Nazi party. Asked why he 


fight to the last man, he de- 
clared the war was over. He 
admitted that he still was 
hopeful he could return to 
newspaper: work in the new 
Germany. Zapp stated that 
G6ring was a very sick man. 
Hitler and the others are now 
in Berchtesgaden, where un- 
doubtedly they would remain 
until the end. Zapp said he 
could have gone to a place of . 
retreat near Berchtesgaden, 
but chose to bean 
Accused of being:a sp 
the United Provan he hal 














Wac Royal: At an Ausiliary Territorial Service 
training center in England, Princess Elizabeth, an 
ATS Second Subaltern (lieutenant), learns how to 
change an automobile wheel. 


an 





rose to his feet, clenched 
fists, and shouted at me his job 


in America was to collect American news 
and sell it to Transocean. His forehead 
was wet and his hands shook as I said 


Transocean. was purely a propaganda 
agency. “So is all American news sent 
to foreign countries,” he said. Then he 
slum into his chair. and muttered: 
“¥ou may do with me as you wish.” 


Paris: Meat for Thought 


- When’ the meat ration was canceled. 


in Paris last week. the hungry editors of 
one new r turned on a better-fed 
ally. Though other Paris papers had made 
some attempt to explain rationing in the 
United States to their readers, the weekly 
France au Combat briskly ‘announced: 
“America has just rationed meat.” Ameri- 
can meat rationing, furthermore, a plied 
only to civilians, said the paper—“ at is, 
those who do not participate in the war 
effort, and they are not so numerous. as 
one might think.” 


The Army of the Starved 


' ~ A ghost came back to haunt the Allies 
| Aast week: the specter of too little and 
: ben late. That was why they were unable 


to cope with a flood of liberated slave 
and war prisoners, aeoney, num- 
2,000,000 and growing fast: They 
andle DP’s 

persons—and “ye catia 


too. personnel for the 


‘The. ment could eve gone to 
; supra Headquarters the United Na- 
tions ey and Rehabilitation Adminis- 


tration, or the European Advisory Com- 


mission. When top policymakers did not 
decide which, SHAEF finally took over, 
rt left its military government section 

ble for liberated civilians) - with 


Pes est priority on personnel. In many 


areas a single officer or small team strug- 
pa to handle huge mobs of starved, 
ed, . bewildered, and | often crazed 


F ield armies Siaprorined vay: of han- 
dling them. The Ninth Army, whose area 
contained some 1,000,000 DP’s, in- 
creased the staff caring for them from 
1,000 to 10,000. The Ninth’s chief mili- 
tary-government officer, Col. Carl A. 
Kraege, announced that liberated per- 
sons would get 2,000 calories of food a 
day from German sources and most Ger- 
man civilians only 1,150—which is what 
the Germans allowed many of their 
slaves and far more than they gave Rus- 
sians. 

SHAEF expected ultimately to have 
1,500. centers for DP’s, each Sideumo- 
dating 8,000, By last week only. 25 thir- 


DPS. 


. teen-man UNRRA teams and 45. teams 


of a French women’s organization, the 
Mission Militaire Liaison =” 
were in the field to helps: 


The French Complain: i before 
D Day the French had urged unsuccess- 
fully that an adequate intersAllied body 
be set up to care for DP’s. On April 13, 
Henri Frenay, French Minister for Pris- 
oners and Deportees, said SHAEF was 
responsible for confusion in handling lib- 
erated Frenchmen. A correspondent of 
the semi-official French agency de- 
scribed bands of French DP’s wandering 
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from bridge to bridge east of the Rhine 


and being denied a crossing. “Their joy,” — 


he said, “turns to bitterness.” 

But more Frenchmen than any other 
nationality were getting home. Allied 
planes flew 1,000 a day to France, and 
trains carried 3,000 or 4,000 daily. By 
April 12, 60,000 ragged, underfed but 
cheerful Frenchmen had returned, while 
2,000,000 remained in Germany. On 
April 14, Gen: Charles de Gaulle led 
weeping Parisians to meet 200 haggard 
women political prisoners, some of hom 
had been deported to Germany for help- 
ing Allied fliers. 

Everywhere slaves celebrated their 
freedom. The Stockholm newspaper 
Aftonbladet said after the Nazis fled Stutt- 
gart, slaves and former Social Democratic 
Reichstag members formed a “sort of 
municipal soviet” to run the city. And 
NEWwsweEEX correspondent John U. Terrell 


reported the following orgy when the 
Third Army took Weimar on April 12: __. 


The Slaves Take Vengeance: “By 
noon more than 10,000 Russian, Polish, 
and French slave workers were liberated 
and began raiding the city. They entered 
stores and even German homes, taking 
food and liquor. Throngs of hysterically 
happy people broke into warehouses 
containing French brandies, cognac, and 
wines, including champagne. 

“There weren't enough troops in the 
city to cope with the situation, since the 
soldiers there had to guard vital points, 
smoke out Wehrmacht soldiers in civilian 
clothes, watch for snipers, and otherwise 
clear the district. So for several hours the 
army of slave laborers operated without 
restriction. They wove up and down the 
streets shouting, singing, and waving 
bottles of the most expensive French 
champagne.” 


The Dillingers Down Under 


It was as American as the movies. The 
three fast-working bandits wore masks, 
They ambushed ‘the payroll messenger, 
whipped out United States Army tommy- 
guns, grabbed the $40,000, and roared 


away in their car. Thus: the. almost un-.. 


heard of happened. in S$ , Australia, 
last week: a big-time rok ee 


Even before: the crime; Australian po-. ~ 


lice worried about a growing wave of 
violence committed with American and 


other service. weapons. Five recent mur- . | 


ders in Sydney and Melbourne were com- 
mitted with American service .45s. An 
Australian soldier killed two .men ‘in a 


Sydney bar with a captured Japanese pis- 
ulated © 


tol. In Australia’s most heavily 


state, New South Wales, police confiscat- ay 


ed 1,800 pistols in the last 18 months— 
mostly brought ta the country .as war-zone 
os and sold to criminals. 
ols can freely be bought in Australian 
bars for as little as $6. Police, fearing an., 
outbreak of youthful gunfights and armed 
gangsterism, planned a harsher campaign 
against gun-runners and gun-carriers. 
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HERES BEEN A BIG CHANGE | 


* The one-horse plow is no match for the modern tractor. Like: 
wise, the ordinary tapered roller bearing cannot compete 
with Tyson — the bearing with more load-carrying rollers. 
The exclusive Tyson design gives you 30% more rollers 
around the raceway. These exira rollers mean extra capacity; 
extra rigidity, extra bearing life. | 
Is yours a heavy-duty job in transportation, industry, 
construction, agriculture? Use Tyson. It’s a Better Bearing. 


THE LAST WORD IN ANTI-FRICTIONEERING 
*k BUY AND KEEP WAR BONDS x 
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Relations With Labor Will Be Key 
to Truman’s Economic Program 


In General, New President 
May Follow the Roosevelt Line? 
His Problems Are Imposing 


Big Phil Murray was holding a late- 
afternoon press conference in the board 
room of CIO headquarters in Washing- 
ton. Neither the CIO president nor his 
audience will forget that occasion—or the 
date, April 12. 

Under the new Political Action Com- 
mittee setup, Murray was saying, cam- 
paign funds for national candidates are 
to the product of individual, rather 
than union, contributions. The PAC has 
plans to raise $250,000 for municipal and 
state election activity. “Pamphlets . . .” 

_Just then James Carey, CIO secretary, 
came in and whispered a few words in 
Murray’s ear. Without changing expres- 


sion, Murray finished his sentence, telling 


how pamphlets were to be issued once a 
month. Then there was a long pause. 
Reporters began to fidget. Finally Mur- 
ray spoke again. , 

“I have some very, very bad news. 
President Roosevelt is dead.” 

That broke up the meeting. Reporters 
crowded around Murray, pressing him 
for some quotable comment, but he was 
gray and tight-lipped. 

“No, boys; no, I can’t do that now.” 

When labor comments came later, 
they all sounded the same note: Labor 
had lost-its greatest friend. Under Presi- 


dent Roosevelt, organized labor had 


reached a peak of economic and political 


power. The President had been a bold 
champion, willing to experiment with the 
economy to win a more abundant life 
for the working man. 

With Mr. Roosevelt’s death, the era 
of experimentation was probably ended. 
President Truman conceivably could be- 
gin another, but if he did the country 
would be surprised. He was more likely 
to freeze into policy the Roosevelt pat- 
tesn as it existed on April 12, without 
moving into uncharted territory. 

Yet in the days ahead he would be 


- subjected to heavy pressure from labor 


factions reminding him that labor policy 
had given President Roosevelt a firm 
hold on political power. Labor would 
demand a voice in almost every issue 
facing the country. Already it had taken 
an active part in the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration’s postwar planning and pub- 
licity. Unions had urged support of the 
Bretton Woods proposal for an interna- 
tional bank and currency stabilization 
fund. The idea that American foreign 
trade at a projected level of $10,000,- 
000,000 a year would be needed to se- 
cure 60,000,000 peacetime jobs was be- 
ing widely publicized in the labor press. 


The Delicate Machinery: In relation 
to labor and, of course, to business and 
the consumer, President Truman’s main 

roblems were tagged with well-known 
labels: wages and reconversion. This was 
how the problems shaped up: 

Wages—Against organized labor’s con- 
tinued pressure for higher earnings was 
public pressure to halt further inflation 
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of costs of living. And there had been a 
wave of public support for management’s 
condemnation of wartime strikes. The 
Roosevelt Administration had used these 
factors and delaying tactics in its effort 
to hold the inflation line. The result was 
an elastic line that yielded slowly with- 
out breaking. Labor had been given to 
understand, however, that, it had Ad- ‘ 
ministration support for a 65-cent mini- 
mum hourly wage law, for some «kind of 
annual wage law, and for generally high- 
er basic wage rates to keep’ the chine 
pay envelope as well filled in a 40-hour 
postwar week as it might be this year in 
a 48-hour war week. 

In 19338, the year President Roosevelt 
began his first term, weekly factory 
wages (as tabulated by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board for 25 indus- 
tries) averaged $17.71. By January of 
this year, the average exceeded $50 (see 
chart). But a slight decline set in After 
January, perhaps the beginning of a 
short-term reconversion trend. | 

Reconversion—When the Germans 
broke through American lines in Belgium 
late last year the Army moved back into 
firm control of production, and until the 
last few weeks had blocked any effective 
reconversion planning by the War Pro- 
duction Board. . 

President Truman mi 
this delicate situation, d 
position from higher-up 
Navy Departments, Unless 
changed his views in the last 
favored a reconversion spee 
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as the Truman committee, 
mended three “must not” 
We must not prevent the 
commodities and thereby Mrea 
ployment; (2) we must nq#create a new 
series of unworkable indg&tri 
to retard reconversion; ay 
not establish a pattern of #gimentation for 
peacetime production, Mor such control 
would tend to becomefpermanent. “The 


(8) we must 


sm eh "Frederick Lewis Photo 
Labor wants Truman to hold weekly factory wages at these record highs attained under Roosevelt: 
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__SUnforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of.man’s affairs” 


Ba: Pee ea 


WHERE TO 


THE NEWS of 26 years ago is about to 
repeat itself. But it’s not all good news. 
For 1919 recorded a postwar increase 
in crime—crime of all kinds, includ- 
ing employee dishonesty. 
War’s end, like war’s beginning, 
throws human beings into turmoil. 


Facing different jobs, different in- 


comes and a different tempo of life 
proves too much for many individuals. 


Moral standards too frequently go by 
the boards. Dishonesty takes over. 
Knowing that this situation con- 
fronts businessmen —The Maryland 
has prepared to meet it with a pro- 
gram of postwar security against em- 
ployee dishonesty. 





“LOOK FOR TOMORROW'S NEWS 


This program protects employers, 
large and small, from losses due to the 
dishonesty of any and all employees, 
no matter who they may be. It is in 
effect right now — working right now 
for many businessmen. Ask any one of 
the 10,000 Maryland agents or your 
own broker about it. 

Maryland Casualty Company, Bal- 
timore 3, Md. 


INSURANCE OFFERS A SPLENDID CAREER FOR THE RETURNING WAR VETERAN WHO WISHES TO START HIS OWN BUSINESS, 
JF YOU ARE INTERESTED, WRITE TO OUR HOME OFFICE 
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Safety Last: These photos of a test made on a dummy in 
New York show how three children in the Washington area’ 
have been burned to death and eight seriously injured. The 
children were wearing “Gene Autry” cowboy suits, which were 





trimmed with a fine synthetic-fiber material resembling fur. 
In the test, the suit worn by the dummy was completely con- 
sumed 90 seconds after it was set afire. The test was made to 

make the buying public more safety-conscious. 





- 
emphasis,” he said, “should be on in- 
creasing production of consumer goods 
and eliminating government restrictions.” 
Significance —— 

The key to President Truman’s eco- 
nomic policy will be how far he goes in 
e advice and demands of 
organized labor. 

If labor uses its power unwisely it may 
snarl .reconversion and create national 
unemployment. Industry has felt that 
labor already has been given too many 
privileges in relation to its responsibilities; 
yet labor may insist on more. And its 
wage demands could endanger the re- 
conversion process. Responsible business 
executives have warned that higher and 
higher wages could mean prices high 


> enough to stop mass buying of reconver- 


sion goods and thereby stop the wheels 
of industry. 

Cutbacks in war contracts and recon- 
version will mean temporary unemploy- 
ment in many areas. Washington politi- 
cians, perhaps including the new Presi- 
dent, have n jittery over what may 
happen to their labor votes if widespread 
layoffs give wages a definite push down- 
ward. 
Divergent labor factions clung to 
President Roosevelt as a symbol. Because 
President Truman as a senator voted con- 


- sistently for legislation favoring labor, he, 


too, now enjoys labor support. But union 
leaders warn that any Truman alliance 
with the conservative coalition in Con- 
gress or any general policy to deny higher 

asic wages may alienate labor backing 
of the new Administration before the 
next Congressional elections. 

Obviously, Truman cannot travel the 
left side of the economic road, in com- 
pany with Murray, the PAC, and other 
militant labor elements, and at the same 
time move his Administration to the 
right, in company with the more conserv- 
ative elements in Congress. For this reason 


trading began wi 


the Truman transition back to a peace- 
time economy cannot be a quick, easy 
trip over 4 well-paved, well-lighted super- 
highway. Only firm direction and adroit 
handling can keep the economic machine 
moving steadily ahead. 


The Market Was Firm 


Three hours after the death of the man 
who had changed their business so dras- 
tically, the board of governors of the New 
York Stock Exchange gathered at the Park 
Avenue apartment of its chairman, John 
A. Coleman. The members talked for 50 
minutes, then summoned reporters to hear 
a statement by Emil Schram, president 
of the exchange: 

“Recognizing the great loss to the na- 
tion and to the world . . . the exchange 
will be open on Friday but will close on 
Saturday . . . The President himself more 
than once expressed great satisfaction 
that the exchange has been able to main- 
tain an open market for securities in spite 
of the terrible shocks of war... We be. 
lieve we should meet this tragedy in the 
same spirit.” 


The False Storm: The next morning, 
members appeared early on the floor of 
the exchange. They milled around the 
trading posts, gravely discussing the prob- 
able effect of the change in Presidents on 
security prices. The 10 o'clock gong 
hushed them; Coleman .read a formal 
resolution of sympathy and the members 
bowed their heads in silent prayer for two 
minutes. : ¥e 

Then the gong rang five times and 
a rush. The first trans- 
action was in Sinclair Oil at 16%, off % 
from the previous day. United States 
Rubber dropped %, Bethlehem Steel -%, 
and Pennsylvania Railroad %. United 


States Steel, the market barometer, fell - 


a full point on a 2,000-share deal. 
The storm blew itself out in ten min- 





utes. Prices firmed and, led by the utili- 
ties, edged upward for the rest of the day. 
On a total turnover of 1,800,000 shares, 
the biggest since March 9, shares gained 


‘an —— of 0.66, points. 


Other financial and commodity markets 
reacted little or not at all to the Presi- 
dent’s death. In London, where the stock 
exchange suspended trading for an hour, 
prices were unsettled but not panicky. 

Traders guessed that President Roose- 
velt’s death had failed to upset prices in 
either direction because the war had 
turned overwhelmingly in the Allies’ favor 
and because Congress, during the third 
term, had recaptured from the White 
House the balance of power over domestic 
economic policy. 


Contest for the Katy 


The prexy contest for control of the 
Katy ended last week in a partial victory 
for Matthew S. Sloan, president and 
board chairman. After three days of con- 
troversy at the St. Louis meeting of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad, — three 
directors representing the present man- 
agement won reelection. But the opposi- 
tion, led by Marvin D. Adams of Miami 
and associated with Edward N. Claugh- 
ton of Miami (NEwswEEK, March 26), 
managed to seat Adams and Robert D. 
Sanders of Jackson, Miss., in place of | 
Harry B. Lake and Lewis E. Pierson of 
New York. The Sloan group will control 
the new board by thirteen to two. 


Intangible Oil 


When an oil company spends $80,000 
on a new well, as it frequently does, per- 
haps $50,000 goes to pay for surveys, 

clearing, and-drilling. The com- 
pany will list those costs on its books un- 
der a heading like “intangible well drill- 
ing and development.” The remaining 
$30,000 goes for tangible things: equip- 








PATENT APPLIED FOR 


This new Bedroom gives top value in 
moderate cost room luxury—a well- 
equipped private room with wide com- 

fortable couch for daytime lounging. 
Table for meals, writing or games... 
broad, full vision window with sil] of 
shelf width. Tastefully decorated, all 
appointments have been styled by 
Pullman-Standard, headquarters for 
sleeping cars and world’s largest build- 
ers of railroad and transit equipment. 


IT’S MODERN, 
PRIVATE, 
ECONOMICAL=— 


PRESENTED BY 
PULLMAN-STANDARD 


One of a series of new accommodations 
designed to advance the railroads’ pro- 
grams of modernization, and to share 
in the responsibility of all industry 
to maintain continuing employment. 


* * * 


To aid the final drive to shorten the war, 
all shifts on Pullman-Standard produc- 
tion lines are rushing their output of 
needed armament and vital transporta- 
tion equipment for overseas and the home 
front. That’s their Number One job for 
the duration. When victory whistles blow, 
the railroads, now critically short of equip- 
ment for wartime overloads, must have 
prompt replacements; the finest obtain- 
able to meet the most intense competi- 
tion for peacetime traffic. To plan now, 
for instant service then, is a prime duty 
to our national economy. 

Pullman-Standard has no reconversion 
problem. In engineering its cars of to- 
morrow ... in charting plans for veterans’ 
reemployment ... in blueprinting a pro- 
duction schedule, Pullman-Standard is 
already well prepared. 


Your share of lwo Jima’s cost, 
Where lives of our Marines were lost, 
#A\!s lending cash for bonds—how small! 
== Against their share,who gave their all. 


At night, the couch becomes a sleep-in- 
# viting bed, 6 feet 5 inches long. Above 
it, another full-length bed folds down 
for a second occupant. There are com- 
7 plete, concealed toilet facilities and 
! plenty of room for luggage beneath 
couch and on overhead rack. Individual 
control of lights, ventilation, heat and 
air conditioning. An ideal accommoda- 
tion for those seeking privacy, comfort 
and convenience at a moderate price. 


World's largest builders of modern streamlined railroad cars 


Offices in seven cities 
Manufacturing plants in six cities 
© 1945—P.-S. C. M. C. 











Integrated Transportation Center 






PLANNING TODAY FOR TOMORROW’S TRAVEL 


Many enterprising communities are planning post-war to concentrate all 
forms of transportation in one great center at the edge of town...a com- 
bined airport, railroad station, bus terminal. Freight will be handled 
speedily between trains and platforms, where trucks and trailers can load 
or unload. Ample parking space for private automobiles. 


YESTERDAYS PLANNING FOR TODAY’S PLEASURE 


The youngest whiskies in Seagram’s V.O. Canadian, were laid 
away six years ago...the year Franco won the Spanish Civil 
War, the year “Gone With The Wind” had its movie premiere 
in Atlanta, and“Life With Father” started its record run. Today 
enjoy the mellow lightness of Seagram’s V.O. Canadian 








Six Years Old—86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 


SeagvamsV.0. CANADIAN : 


CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND....OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 9 
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ment, pipe for the well and oil-carrying 
lines, and storage tanks. ~ . 

For the last 27 years, most oil com- 
panies have made it a practice to include 
“intangible well. drilling and develop-: 
ment” as part of current operating ex- 
penses on their Federal income-tax re- 
turns, under an Internal Revenue Bureau 
ruling. In 1942 Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau Jr. unsuccessfully 
urged Conger to end that practice, by 
requiring that development and drilling 
be capitalized as part of assets, and writ- 
ten off gradually through depletion al- 
lowances. 

The Morgenthau line of reasoning was 
adopted last month by the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals in New Or- 
leans, which handed down a decision’ 
denying the F.H.E. Oil Co., a relatively 
small producer, the right to charge de- 
velopment and drilling costs to current 
operations. 


The Drills Stop: The decision stirred 
the entire oil business. Long embittered 
by government controls because the Of- 
fice of Price Administration so far had 
refused to grant a general boost in crude- 
oil prices, individual producers stop 
drillin ing. In West Texas, where there had 
been an acute shortage of drilling rigs, 
there suddenly was a surplus. 

The Treasury, in 1942, estimated the 
change might cost the oil companies 
$63,000,000 a year. 

Without a quick write-off of intangible 
costs, small drillers contended, they soon 
would run out of funds to keep on drill- 
ing. They cited the risky nature of oil 
prospecting—last year producers drilled 
95,260 wells but obtained oil from 
only 18,028, Producing wells would have 
to yield drillers enough profit after taxes 
to cover the failures. Large oil companies 
said they would have to make up losses 
from refining and other operations. 
Significance ~~~ 

As the country needs more new wells, 
not fewer, to keep the war machine roll- 
ing, Petroleum Administrator Harold L. 
Ickes has asked oil producers to drill 
3,000 more wells this year than last. And 
continuing record oil production depends 
on constant drilling. 

Congress and the courts probably will 
decide the next—and perhaps final—round 
of the battle of the bookkeepers. Four 
congressmen have introduced bills per- 
mitting oil companies to continue to 
charge off intangibles immediately. The 
F.H.E. Oil Co. has applied for a rehear- 
ing of the Circuit Court case, and the 
Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association has 
received court permission to file a brief 
for the industry. 


Again the Miner Wins 
Next winter's coal # amps will cost 
25 cents a ton more 
After closing contract negotiations with 
the mine operators on April 11, John L. 


present prices. ° 





Acme 

Henry's Man: Secretary of Com- 
merce Wallace has chosen Alfred C. 
Schindler of St. Louis, a Republican busi- 
nessman, as his Under Secretary. Former- 
ly sales manager of the Ralston Purina 
Co., Schindler directed construction of 
nearly 2,000 war factories for the Defense 
Plant Corp. in 1942 and 1948. 





Lewis could look back on another victory 
over the mine operators in his lifetime 
battle for higher wages for the miners. 
The new contract, however, has still to 
run the gantlet of the War Labor Board, 
the Office of Price Administration, and 
the Office of Economic Stabilization. Any 
of these may pare down the United Mine 


x 
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Workers’ gains but probably won’t force 
a reopening of negotiations. 
Main points of the settlement: 
@ Take-home pay of $68.50 for a work- 
ing week of six nine-hour days. This in- 
cludes unqualified portal-to-portal pay. 
@ An extra 4 cents an hour for the second 
shift, an extra 6 cents for the third. ~ 
@ An additional $25-a-year vacation al- 
lowance, above the existing contract rate 
of $50. 
@ Provision for reopening the contract on 
ten days’ notice by either party after 
March 1, 1946, and any time before 


_ April 1, 1946 if “a significant change” 


occurs in government wage policy. There 
is no fixed termination date. 

@ Lewis abandoned his demand for 10- 
cents-a-ton royalty for a miners’ welfare 


Please, Brother 


Pvt. Robert Stone of Detroit, Mich., a 
member of the United Automobile Work- 
ers (CIO), has been wounded twice in 
Europe. In a letter published in the April 
15 issue of the union newspaper, United 
Automobile Worker, he reported the re- 
action of servicemen to home-front strikes: 

“Many of them are asking: ‘Why the 
hell do we need unions if they still strike 
when . . . they pledge not to strike?’ . . . 
‘Are we giving our lives and getting 
wounded so that some crackpots can sabo- 
tage production?’ . . . The GI upon re- 
turning home may become very, very 
anti-union-minded . . . I know that many 
of our shop grievances are justified and 
certain anti-union managements are tak- 
ing advantage of our no-strike pledge . . . 
Please do everything that you can to 


remedy and prevent stoppages and 
strikes.” 





Acme 
Lewis signs up with Ezra Van Horn and Charles A. O’Neill of the mine operators 
















Now! ZENITH Offers 
CHOICE OF COLORS 
at No Extra Cost! 


LUSTROUS EBONY 
OR SMART NEW 
PASTEL CORALITE 
AMPLIFIER 


Brings the Hearing Aid 
“Apparel Harmony,” too 


© Zenith brought the hearing aid com- 
pblexion harmony with the inconspicuous 
Neutral-Color Earphone and Cord... 
now Zenith adds new apparel harmony 
by offering a choice of amplifier col- 
Ofs at no extra cost. 

The lustrous Ebony amplifier of the 
Zenith Radionic Hearing Aid blends 
with men’s and women’s dark suits and 
dresses. The beautiful coral tint of the 
new Pastel Coralite amplifier harmo- 
nizes with light-color suits, sweaters, 
shirts; women’s sheer frocks, blouses. 

See both colors at your Zenith dis- 
penser. And ear the superb perform- 
ance that has' helped make the Zenith 
Radionic the hearing aid of nation- 
wide popularity. 


A Model for Practically Every 
Type of Correctable Hearing Loss 
Each Complete, Ready-to-Wear 


Standard Model A-2-A. New, pa 
model of the famous Zenith standard hear- 
ing aid for the person of average hearing 
loss. Only $40 


Alr Conduction Model A-3-A. A super- 
ower instrument with ample volume in 
reserve to assure maximum clarity 
tone quality even under the most difficult 
conditions, Only $50 


Bone Conduction Model pated Ym power- 
ful precision instrument specially 

for the very few who cannot be helped by 
any air conduction aid. Only $50 
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RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY= 
WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER 
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Zenith Radio Corporation, Dept. Nw-19 
6001 Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 


Please send me your Free booklet about 











Radionic Hearing Aid. 
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: The Questions Which Are Raised 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Orxdinarily in the case of a major 
development it is possible within a 
day or-so to arrive at reasonably defi- 
nite conclusions on at least the broad 
phases of its economic implications. 
This is because if one doesn’t have the 
needed information himself it is possi- 
ble, by going to the “right” sources, 
to obtain the information. 


is a striking bit of evidence on that 
side. So is. the fact that. Judge Vinson 
is in a position to wield enormous in- 
fluence in the determination of policy 
during the next few months. And so 
are the many close friends of Mr. Tru- 
man among the conservative senators. 

But one can build an equally strong 
case on exactly the opposite 





In the case of Mr. Tru- 
man’s elevation to the Presi- 
dency this is not true. As of 
the present, there simply is 
not available the informa- 
tion which one must have to 
appraise the future. It is not 
available even in the mind 
of Mr. Truman. 

In saying this we mean 
no disparagement to Mr. 
Truman. Rather we mean 
merely that Mr. Truman’s background 
has been such that it affords no guide 
to the decisions he will make from 
here on. At times he. has followed 
policies, to use the standard bromide, 
which definitely were left of center; 
at other times he has supported poli- 
cies which definitely were right of 
center. On the basis of his record, 
therefore, the question of whether he 
will go “right” or “left” is wide open, 
and it means exactly nothing to say 
that economically he is a “moderate” 
and will follow a “middle of the road” 


policy. 


There is one point, however, upon 
which we may be reasonably certain. 
This is that for the next several weeks 
and perhaps months there will be un- 
arafioted jockeying for positions on 
the Washington scene. This will ex- 
tend all the way from department 
heads and would-be department heads 
down through bureau and agen 
chiefs* and technical advisers of all 
types and descriptions. 

Out of this jockeying, or perhaps 
battle royal would be a better term, 
gradually will emerge the “new” Ad- 
ministration. What will it be? Which 
particular men will end up in front? 
What will be the ideology which 
comes to the top? 

Those are the questions which are 
all-important today. On the basis of 
the record, one can build quite a case 
to the effect that it will be a funda- 
mentally “conservative” philosophy 
which will emerge. The immediate 
return of Mr. Byrnes to Washington 





side. Among Mr. Truman’s 
close senatorial friends also 
are some of those who in 
their economic thinking are 
farthest to the left. And 
there is the additional most 
weighty fact that as a mat- 
ter of record Mr. Truman, 
when he.was senator, always 
without exception went 
right down the line with 
labor, even to the point in 
at least one case of having his name 
associated with one of the bills the 
CIO was sponsoring. 

When one gets through searching 
for guidance from the record, there- 
fore, he ends up just where he started 
—ends up with the inescapable con- 
clusion that there is no basis for mak- 
ing a prediction as to what the final 
outcome will be—that when the re- 
organization is completed the new 
President may end up with an official 
family which in its political and 
economic philosophy is either well to 
the right or well to the left, or perhaps 
any place in between. 


What does this mean for the 
future of the country? At first glance 
one is inclined to say that it cannot 
help but be unfortunate to have such 
uncertainty just at this time. But ac- 
tually that is not necessarily true. Mr. 
Truman is a modest and sincere man. 
He has a deep feeling of public re- 
sponsibility and a keen awareness of 
his own limitations. Those are strong 
qualities. If he surrounds himself with 
good men—with men who are not 
burdened down with the accumulated 
ideological commitments of twelve 
years of en bbanon ovae is every 
reason to believe the nation can go for- 
ward with renewed vigor and clarity. 

In a word, as one observer has 
phrased it, the nation has suffered a 
profound loss, but it may well be that 
we have substituted a mere few 
months of political chaos in the im- 
mediate future for a period of eco- 
*nomic chaos at the end of the war. 
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reconversion costs 


Machinery replacements and plant modernization may 


involve heavy investments and, naturally, the question 


arises, “What is the best way to meet these reconversion 
costs?” 


Manufacturers, everywhere, have found that a C. 1. T. 
term-loan provides the answer because: 


Working capital is unimpaired 
" 


Fixed amortization spreads costs 
over a period of years 
+ 


The cost is lower than that of 
floating small stock issues 
«x 
Several purchases can be combined 
in one long-term obligation 
od 
Large or small amounts are available 
with a minimum of negotiation 
* 
There's no interference with 
business management 


Under this flexible financing arrangement, any business 
can include in its reconversion program, provision for all 
the modern equipment and accessories required to de- 
velop and market its products. 


We'll be glad to explain how simply and easily C: L. T. 
term-loan financing can help solve reconversion and post- 
Victory business problems. 


A Diesel Engines & Power Plants 
8 Packaging Machinery — 
C Printing Presses & Equipment 
Typical examples of various types of machines financed by C. 1. % ' 
3 * 


Send for booklet describing the C. |. T. 
financing services available to industry. 


- COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
INCORPORATED 


and affiliated Companies 
ONE PARK AVENUE Y% NEW YORK 16,N.Y. 
In Canada: CANADIAN ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION Limited, Toronto 


Combined Capital and Surplus 


over 100 Million Dollars 
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Died: THE PRESIDENT. 


Birthdays: CHARLEs Evans HucuEs, re- 
tired United States Chief Justice, 85, 
April 11. 

Lity Pons, Metropolitan Opera so- 
prano, 41, April 18. Just back from her 
second tour of the war fronts ,with her 
husband, the conductor André Koste- 
lanetz, Miss Pons predicted a revolution 
in France unless the people are fed. “Col- 
laborationists who have made ‘millions 
. . . from the war go around free in the 
streets,” she said. “They all deny col- 
laborating with the Nazis . . . The rich 
people go to the black market and the 
others go to beg for they are starving” 
(see Letters, page 8). In Paris Miss Pons 
refused to sing at the Stage Door Can- 
teen because Maurice Chevalier was on 
the program. (Chevalier, reported cleared 
of collaborationist charges, was never- 
4 recently refused entry into Brit- 
ain. 
Compr. Haron E. Strassen, flag sec- 
retary and aide to Admiral William F. 
Halsey and former governor of Minne- 
sota, 38, April 13. 


Paroled: In Ossining, N.Y., Paut E. 
FLaTo, 44, former society jeweler, was 
released from Sing Sing Prison on parole 
after serving sixteen months of his two- 
to four-year sentence for theft. 


Behatted: At Union Station in Chicago, 
Maria MonrTEz, movie actress, banged 
on the side of a baggage car and shrieked 
upon discovering the loss of two of her 
21 pieces of baggage. “Eight beautiful 
Lilly Daché hats last night,” she wailed, 
“and now only seex.. . . I will sue some- 
body. I will cry.” Hér husband, Lt. Jean 
Pierre Aumont, of the French Army, who 
is here on a special mission, looked on. 
Asked if she wasn’t glad to have him 
back, Miss Montez replied: “I was so 
glad yesterday to see Jean. Today I 
= to see my hats. I am so miser- 
able.” 





International 
Montéz, plus a husband, minus two hats 








Dempsey goes in on D Day 


All Ashore: Comnpr. Jack Dempsey, 49, 
of the Coast Guard, wearing battle dress, 
landed on Okinawa a few hours after 
the initial attack on the Ryukyus began. 
The former heavyweight champion is on 
a tour to study the morale and physical 
condition of American troops. 


Ill; In San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., MAR- 
10N Davies, 48, 
star of the silent 
films, was serious- 
ly ill. She was 
reported to be 
suffering from 
peritonitis result- 
ing from appen- 
dicitis. Miss Da- 
vies was stricken 
while on a tour of 
Army camps. 





International 
Marion Davies 


1-A Again: In Brooklyn, THomas V. DE 
Lorenzo, 36, president of Local 365, 
United Automobile Workers, CIO, was 
continued in 1-A rating after a second re- 
view of the case by his local draft board, 
which set his induction for April 26. The 
review was.ordered by Maj. Gen. Lewis 
B. Hershey, national draft director, after 
the union appealed to Washington con- 
tending that De Lorenzo was essential. 
Married and the father of three children, 
De Lorenzo is appealing a 30-day sen- 
tence imposed last August for making 
false statements on an application for 
membership on a National Labor Rela- 
tions Board panel in 1943. 


Award: The New York Drama Critics 
Circle chose TENNESSEE WILLIAMs’s play, 
“The Glass Menagerie,” for its annual 
award. Williams, 31, unknown on Broad- 
way before the play opened March 31, 
calls himself Tennessee because his real 
name, Thomas Lanier Williams, “sounded 
too much like William Lyon Phelps.” 


Researcher: Dr. BALDo AQUILANO, 58, 
writer, lecturer, and founder of the Order 
of the Sons of Italy in America, was or- 


- 


dered to pay a $250 fine or spend three 
months in the workhouse for destroying 
two “irreplaceable” books in the New 
York Public Library. Aquilano was re- 
ported by another visitor to the library 
who saw him removing pages from the 
books. Denying the charge when first 
accused, he later produced eleven stolen 
pages. 


Sentenced: In New York, MADELINE 
Dunnican, 22, (Lady Robin Hood) con- 
victed of embezzling $26,468 from her 
employer and awarding “raises” to her 
co-workers, was sentenced to two to four 
years in prison. Mrs. Dunnigan, who was 
in court with her husband, Joseph Dun- 
nigan, Navy Yard employe, expects a 
baby next September, the court learned. 
Her employer, Oscar Gropper, head of 
a luggage-goods' concern, committed 
suicide last December when he learned 
that he was facing bankruptcy because 
of the thefts. 


Spun Out: In Ottawa, RCAF Squapron 
LEADER Harotp E. (Wuitey) Daut, 
was dismissed from the air force by a 
general court-martial. Dahl was accused 
of having stolen and sold $680 worth of 
air-force property, including a vacuum 
cleaner, while he was stationed in Brazil. 
A soldier of fortune, Dahl has flown with 
the American and Mexican air forces and 
the Loyalists in the Spanish civil war. 
He was sentenced to execution by Fran- 
co, but was released after Edith Rogers, 
posing as his wife, sent her picture 
and a plea for clemency to the Gener- 
alissimo. . 


Good News: In New York, Mrs. Joxn 
KnicHT Waters, daughter of Lr. GEn. 
GeorcE S. PaTtTon Jr., learned that her 
husband, Lieutenant Colonel Waters, was 
freed from a German prison camp on 
April 6. Colonel Waters had been cap- 
tured in North Africa early in 1943. The 
Waterses have two children: John Knight 
Waters Jr., 7, and George Patton Wa- 
ters, 4. 





‘ Associated Press 
Mrs. Waters with John (left) and George 








SYLVANIA OFFERS YOU 
LIGHT AT ITS BEST! 


Don’t be in the dark about light! 
Know how much faster you can 
‘work, how much better you play, 
how much more completely you 


relax when the light’s right. Check 
illumination at home and office. 
Get rid of inadequate bulbs, and 
enjoy Sylvania’s better, more 
dependable, longer-lasting light. 
Sylvania bulbs and fluorescent 
lamps cost no more than the 
ordinary kind! 


INTERESTING BOOKLET FREE! 


Yours for the asking, 
Sylvania’s Survey Bookiet 
—"They Know What They 
Want’— gives you a new 
idea of what people want 
in home lighting, radio, 
television and electronic 
devices. Write Dept. 584 
at address below. 
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World Newspapers Give Roosevelt 


Top Coverage 


In death last week, as in life, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt was the biggest, most 
dramatic Presidential story of history. 

There was no death watch on April 12. 
The White House press room was virtual- 
ly deserted. Most Capitol Hill corre- 
spondents had gone home. Of the three 
press-association men who usually ac- 
company the President out of town, the 
dean, Douglas Cornell of the Associated 
Press, had passed up the trip. In his stead 
D. Harold Oliver, Cornell’s stand-in on 
the White House beat, had gone to Warm 
Springs along with Merriman Smith of 
the United Press and Robert Nixon of the 
International News Service. 

At 5:45 p.m. telephones rang simul- 
taneously in the Washington bureaus of 
the AP, UP, and INS on a conference 
call (all on the wire at the same time) 
from ‘the White House. The familiar 
voice of Steve Early, who retired only 
recently after twelve years as White 
House press secretary, called the roll to 
make sure all were listening. Then: “Here 
is a flash. The President died suddenly 
early this afternoon.” 

Amid the hubbub that followed; an in- 
credulous voice asked: “You mean Presi- 
dent Roosevelt?” “Of course, there’s only 
one President,” Early® replied in a break- 
ing voice. 

Swiftly the news went around the 
world. INS claimed the briefest and first 





*In 1923, Early scored a seven-minute beat for the 
AP on the death of President Harding. 





Scene outside a Roosevelt press conference: Hats and coats ot the Washington correspondents 


in Death as in Life 


flash, “F.D.R. Dead,” at 5:47 p.m. UP’s 
cleared a minute later; AP’s at 5:50. 
Eight to ten minutes later, the press- 
association men at Warm Springs were 
phoning in their flashes, following up 
with telegraphed on-the-scene accounts. 
Shortly alte: 7 p.m. the services flashed 
the swearing-in of Vice President Harry 
S. Truman as successor to Mr. Roosevelt. 

No President had meant quite so much 
to the press as Mr. Roosevelt. Few in his- 
tory had been more consistently and bit- 
terly opposed by a majority of publishers. 
Perhaps none had more admirers and 
‘fewer detractors among working news- 
men. No President since his cousin Theo-. 
dore, who coined “muckraker,” had on 
occasion denounced press and newsmen 
alike more harshly. Yet most newsmen for- 
gave him his peevish moments. Cer- 
tainly none had been more news-rich and 
none had ever received the voluminous 
coverage that President Roosevelt had. 
Over the years, the Roosevelt twice-a- 
week press conference was the Capital’s 
biggest newsmaker. 

Last week was no exception, at home 
or abroad. Not since D Day in Normandy 
(for which advance preparations had 
been made) had the press so taxed its 
slim newsprint stocks and depleted edi- 
torial staffs. The highlights: 


The Nation: In New York, staffs of 
most afternoon papers had gone home. 
Almost singlehanded, Executive Editor 


Lee Wood of The World-Telegram put 
out an extra, that reached the streets at 
6:34 p.m., two minutes ahead of the 
Journal-American’s extra. The Sun, hold- 
ing till 7, had the most complete extra. 

Press runs of morning papers ranged 
from 100,000 above normal for The 
Herald Tribune to 500,000 for the 
tabloid News. The staunch Republican 
Herald Tribune dropped all display ad- 
vertising and printed a 28-page edition 
of which twelve pages were devoted to 
a complete coverage of the President’s 


e. 

The bitterly anti-Roosevelt News point- 
edly ran as an editorial quotations from 
Roosevelt speeches, mainly pre-Pearl Har- 
bor. Sample: “At Boston . . . Oct. 30, 
1940: ‘I shall say it again and again and 
again: Your boys are not going to be 
sent into any foreign’ wars’.” Next day, 
The News promised. President Truman 
at least three months’ ungrudging sup- 


port. 

The World-Telegram and Post both 
listed Mr. Roosevelt at the head of their 
Friday war-casualty lists. The Post's list- 
ing: “Roosevelt, Franklin D., Command- 
er-in-Chief, wife, Mrs. Anna. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, the White House.” 

@ In Chicago, The Tribune carried a 
brief front-page editorial in early editions, 
much kinder in tone than that of its 
equally Roosevelt-hating cousin, The 
News in New York. The Tribune said: 
“The whole nation is plunged into 
mourning, those who opposed him ... 
no less than those who followed him.” 
@ In Kansas City, Mo., The Star was 
perhaps the luckiest paper in the country. 
It was holding its final edition for a 


Aczociated Press 
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If you live in an apartment... 
la You will welcome the announcement by Minneapolis-: 
ms, Honeywell of the development of Personalized Heating 
its Control, which brings Moduflow to apartment buildings. 
The This means that you, as an apartment resident, may have 
sid: exactly the temperature you desire in your apartment, irre- 
nto spective of temperature demands by other tenants. This is a 
great advance over prevailing apartment temperature con- 

“2 trol, which usually maintains heat for the coldest tenant. 
oe Be sure, for your own health.and comfort, to demand M-H 
was Personalized Heating Control in the apartment you lease 
try. after the war. We suggest you bring this advertisement to 
ra the attention of your apartment manager or owner. 


If you are planning an apartment... 


You will find that the installation of M-H Personalized 
Heating Control will greatly increase rentability and gic 
vide real tenant satisfaction. This amazing new develo 
ment can be installed for a fractional percentage of the 
over-all- cost in any building, /erge or small, during con- 
struction, or modernization. Forward looking builders and 
architects, with plans on the drawing board, are making 
provision for M-H Personalized Control. Those planning 
to build an apartment, architects and engineers—send for 
full information and engineering data, to Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company, 2826 Fourth Avenue 
South, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. __. : 


SK - Medufiow Is the new end revolutionary heating control 
‘system for homes, developed by: Honeywell engineers. 

Medufiow means . . . Modulated heat, with continuous flew « 

of the heat medium (air, water, steam). 




























A few years ago Mechanical Refrigeration 
in apartments was unheard of. Now it isessen- ___ 
tial. M-H Personalized Control will be just as © 
essential in the post-war apartment building. 
The time to give full consideration to Person- . 
alized Apartment Heating is when your new 
‘nilding is in the plan stage. 



















MINNEAPOLIS - HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 
2826 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


1 am planning a Post-War apartment. Please send me fall 
information on M-H Personalized Heating Control, — oe 


Name : i % “ fo we eae’ Ee. 
City 
Owner [J 
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ANCIENT PIPE ‘OF . 


~ IN ITALY, AND EVERYWHERE 


Thousands 
and thousands 
of LHS pipes have 
been requisitioned for 
our gallant fighting men, 
in Italy, and on every fight. 
ing front. Stay-at-homes have 
fewer LHS’s to choose from, but 
every one is guaranteed to be 
up to pre-war standards, and 
that means craftsmanship, 
choice Imported Briar, and 
the "know how” of LHS. 


= 


Dozens of other handsome 
model—antique or smooth. 
STERNCREST 14K <= solid gold 
wand, specially selected 
brior 50 






CERTIFIED PUREX.. . $3.50 
Other, LHS Pipes, 910 to $1.50 


Ot! Con, 


LHS 


PIPES 













































VAWK'S BEST IN FACT, FICTION AHD PICTURE 1 
comp —combet stories Gi humor and cartoons soldi. 
ert — letters trom “Mall Coll” — soldier verse 








Yank Anthology: This week the Army weekly’s war correspondents, fiction 
writers, humorists, cartoonists, and photographers make a long-awaited civilian debut 
in “The Best From Yank,” published by E. P. Dutton & Co. In cooperation with the 
Council on Books in Wartime. At left, the jacket. At right, a sample of Yank’s ex- 
cellent photography: a Japanese prisoner under Army questioning. 





late war story when the flash came. 
A quick-witted makeup man slapped 
an “Extra” ear on the page and let the 
edition roll. 

@ The San Francisco Chronicle on Fri- 
day cut out its woman’s page and one 
sports page for space and its comics for 
taste. 


The Capital: Aside from three men 
designated from the AP, UP, and INS, 
no other Washington correspondent ex- 
cept a foreigner saw Mr. Truman take 
the oath in the crowded Cabinet room 
of the White House. He was Lee Fitz- 

erald, sandy-haired correspondent for 
the Associated Newspapers of Australia. 
Well at the front of a milling throng of 
newsmen whom Secret Service agents 
were shooing away, Fitzgerald instead 
was shoved sideways along the wall until, 
suddenly, he found himself inside the 
Cabinet room. He stayed, unrecognized, 
through the ceremony, shook hands with 
Mr. Truman after it, and wished him 
success on behalf of Australia. 


Abroad: To the Australian press, the 
quiet little cow town of Colac is synony- 
mous with bad news. There in 1914 
Prime Minister Andrew Fischer learned 
of the outbreak of the last war; there in 
1989 Prime Minister Robert G. Menzies 
learned of Germany’s march into Poland 
and, in 1941, of Japan’s attack on Pearl 
Harbor. On the day of the President’s 
death last week, Menzies, no longer 
Prime Minister, was due in Colac on a 
tour for the Liberal party. The Morning 


Melbourne Argus, recalling his Bo 


eventful visits in a page one box, 


superstitiously: “What News Will Mr. 
Menzies Hear at Colac Today?” Menzies 
shared the premonition. A policeman sig- 
naled his car to a stop as he rode into 
Colac. There he learned of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s death. 

@ In London, Moscow, Paris, and Rome, 
war-slimmed papers devoted columns to 
Mr. Roosevelt: 

“It’s impossible to believe that Mr. 
Churchill could have got a bigger play,” 
cabled NEwswEEx’s correspondent, Mary 
Palmer, from London. The Times ran a 
six-column biography of Mr. Roosevelt, 
a large portrait of him, a one-column 
sketch of Mr. Truman, and a long “lead- 
er” (editorial). Typical of other British 
comment, it said: “He is mourned here as 
perhaps no one of another country ever 

as been . . . Aloof for the most part from 
domestic controversies . . . [we] beheld 
him towering to his full height. If Lin- 
coln be the patron saint of democracy, 
President Roosevelt will be remembered 
in his own day as its chief apostle.” 
@-Of the Paris press, only the Com- 
munist Humanité did not lead with the 
President’s death Friday morning. The 
Paris edition of The New York Herald 
Tribune jumped from two to four pages 
without permission; the next day the 

overnment doubled the paper allotment 

everybody. — 2 a 

@In Moscow, Mr. Roosevelt’s death 
shattered the newspaper tradition that 
all foreign news of whatever nature goes 


.on back pages. The story was played on 


front pages, together with a black-bor- 


dered picture of the President. In death, 
as in life, Mr. Roosevelt still was setting 
precedents. 
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MEDICINE 


It Killed the President 


Cerebral hemorrhage: a ruptured blood 
vessel anywhere in the cranium, which, if 
large, produces rapidly developing coma and 
paralysis. 


With, the announcement from Comdr. 
Howard G, Bruenn of the Navy Medical 
Corps that President Roosevelt had died 
of this widespread disease of middle age 
(NEWSWEEK, March 5), speculation flared 
as to the nature of the ailment, its cause 
and its effect. : operieing. a 

Some lay people referred to it as a 
stroke; others called it apoplexy, and 
rightly. But many confused a cerebral 
hemorrhage with an embolism (a floating 
blood clot, air bubble, or fat globule 
which obstructs. the blood flow) or a cor- 
onary thrombosis (a stationary clot in one 
of the blood vessels of the heart, which 
stops circulation). 














n A cerebral hemorrhage cannot be fore- 
t told. It may be caused by sudden mental 
e or muscular stress, by the paroxysms of 


t- whooping cough, by chronic kidney dis- 
ease, or lead poisoning. ‘ 

But in the majority of cases, particular- 
ly in patients over 40, it is caused by 
fr. arteriosclerosis (hardening of the walls 
es of the arteries), in many instances accom- 
g- panied by high blood pressure. 


e- The Dam ‘Breaks: One day without 
warning, the hardened wall of an arte 
1e, gives way, one or more blood vesse 


to burst, and blood is released through the 
surrounding brain tissues. Attacks may 
Ar. be mild or severe, depending on the pa- 
"e tient’s age and general physical condi- 
ry tion. In mild seizures, the blood merely 
a seeps into the .brain tissues, depriving 
It, them of their functions. In “massive” at- 
nn tacks (such as the President’s) the pres- 
.d- sure of the blood is so severe that it 
sh paralyzes the nerve centers. 
as Contrary to the old wives’ tale, that 
yer “the third. stroke always kills,” a patient 
m may have as many as twenty mild attacks 


ald before he dies. But even in the least se- 
in- vere cerebral hemorrhage there lies a 
Cy, warning. If-one blood vessel in the brain 
ed is weak enough to leak, it means that 


the whole vascular tree (the arrangement 
m- of arteries in the brain) is rare If 
he one blood vessel ruptures, others are like- 
he ly to do so. 


ald 

~ This New Foe 

a8 Ever since the discovery of swine in- 
uenza virus in 1931 and of the human 

ith virus two years later, scores of scientists 


hat (Dave studied the immunization of human 
me beings and animals by means of vaccine. 
At first, extracts of influenza-infected 


ms tissue, usually from mouse or ferret 
th, ings, were used in the experiments. 
ing Since 1988, when. it was found that 


embryonic tissues of chicks infected with 
enza were rich in the: virus, un- 
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And now what’s the hue. 
} that compliments you? 
"Your. apparel is highlighted by your 

tie. It holds “the center of the stage” _ 
—right where it can say the good word 
for your true personality, according to 
Colcr-analysts. They say that wearing 
Green, forexample, indicates yourfriend- 
liness, broad viewpoint and generosity. 
Ora Blue tie credits you with efficiency 
and good management, while a Red 
one declares that you like “lots of 
action.” And that’s why your Superba 
Cravat—selected unerringly for your 
personality by the revealing Superba 
Color-o-Scope — is always compli- 
mentary to you... and in finest 
fashion, 


Superba Ranger Styles 
indude just the shade that you can 
bracket with your characteristics, using 

"i the Color-o-Scope at your dealer’s. 
And man, these RANGERS seem to 
tie automatically. Wrinkle 


resistant, too. | 0 0 
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en LIGHT ens 
personnel administration 


@ With one simple move that any em- 
ployer can make, the Sylvania Electric 
Products Co. some months ago brought 
together in one place all data regarding 
thousands of its workers. 

This consolidation of record con- 
trols, a Kardex Visible accomplishment, 
has.a value far beyond its importance 
in saving many hours of clerical labor 
and making personnel ad- 
ministration in many ways 
simpler, faster and more 
accurate. 

It helps get war work 
done sooner and better 
But times of transition are 
coming. And Sylvania now 
has the information itneeds § 





for rapid and intelligent selection of 
men and women for transfer, and for 
better jobs: 

Occupational skill codes charted on 
visible Kardex margins facilitate quick, 
accurate review. Automatic increase 
dates and other essential data are clearly 
signalled to assure attention at the 
proper time. 

A highly effective sys- 
tem . . . most appropriate 
for a company whose pro- 
ducts make life brighter for 
other people! 


“PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION — RECORDS AND PROCEDURE” is full of helpful per 
sonnel ideas. Shows many systems, records, results. Now available free from 
our nearest Branch ‘Office on executive request. No charge — no obligation. 








SYSTEMS DIVISION . 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 5, New York 


COPYRIGHT 3945, REMINGTON RAND ING. 
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hatched chickens have served in most of 
the studies. 

Last week a new influenza vaccine, 
developed from chick embryos and said 
to be at least ten times as effective as 
earlier, similar vaccines, was reported in 
the Journal of Experimental Medicine of 
the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search. The vaccine is the work of Dr, 
Wendell M. Stanley, a 40-year-old In- 
diana scientist who in 1985 crystallized 
the virus of the tobacco-leaf disease for 


the first time. 


Flu in Embryos: By needling the 
cuss with the virus, Dr. Stanley produces 
influenza in 10-day-old embryos which 
are just growing pin feathers. The virus 
grows abundantly in the fluid surround- 
ing the embryo. With a pipette, Stanley 
drains the fluid from the egg and purifies 
it by means of a centrifuge which sepa- 
rates the virus from extraneous material. 

The vaccine is then treated with form- 
aldehyde to render it incapable of pro- 
ducing disease. Finally, it is again put 
through the centrifuge and stored in a 
refrigerator set at 4 degrees Centigrade. 

The Stanley vaccine, which is bein 
produced in quantity by ‘itednenctal 
firms, has been used on human beings 
with satisfactory results. No claim is 
made of permanent immunity; the gen- 
eral opinion is that it will safeguard the 
user against influenza from one to two 
years. In case of an epidemic, it will 
probably come into wider ‘use. Just now 
it can be given regularly in specific cases 
to those who are particularly susceptible 
to the infection. 

Dr. Stanley has conducted this work 
for three years, under contract between 
the Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment and the Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research. A scientist’s sci- 
entist, Stanley modestly disclaims that he 





of Experimental Medicine 
At left, uninfected chick embryo fluid; 
right, arrows show growing flu virus 
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- has accomplished anything original in 

‘the actual manufacture of influenza-virus 

vaccine. Fa a chemist, ne has simply im- 

roved..the process so that now a pure, 

highly concentrated vaccine can be easily 
obtained on a large scale. 


Over the Hill: Why 


My wife has been sick for eight weeks, 
and I could not tell how she was, so I went ~ 
home to find out. i 





gates Fa 
My wife got behind on the rent and was ee 

forced to move, She couldn’t find a place to Ss 

live, kept writing me to come home and help 

her. I asked for a pass, but they wouldn't 

give it to me, so I just “went over the hill.” 


. ® ; 
My wife doesn’t write as much as she used 


to. I got suspicious, so I went home and ae 
found her practically living with another x 
man and neglecting the children. I was just 

trying to get it figured out when they picked 

me up. soar 


These:.and other domestic difficulties 
were the reasons most often given by sol- 
diers absent without leave from:the Army. 
However, authorities found that the men 
who go AWOL rarely go home. Instead 
they get drunk, wander about, and are — 
finally picked up by the military police. 

So conspicuous were the discrepancies 
between cause and effect that four Army 
psychiatrists at the Richmond Army Air 
Base Hospital—Maj. David B. Davis, Lt. 
Harold M. Wolman, Cpl. R. Edward Ber- 
man, and Pfc. Joseph E. Wright—under- 
took a 60-day study of 100 men: sen- 
tenced to the guardhouse for absence 
without leave. 

Their report, the first of.its kind, was f 
published last week in the magazine War er 
Medicine. Conclusions: Mental disorders 
and deficiency were the primary factors | - 
in 63 per cent of the AWOL cases; be- | PAOLA ROS 
havior oF great tenn to 3 nea oc- 
cupational, or domestic maladjustment PacisionR optical insiruments | le today for m 
achounted fbr the ottier 67 percent of the Precision optical instruments made today for th 
cases studied. 





Armed Forces by Argus... fol dchicllmatalcen G@lololeme alalvlact 
of Tomorrow and we are all looking forward to that. 
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MATRIX HAS “YOUR FOOTPRINT 


IN LEATHER’ BUILT RIGHT INI 


Why win comfort the hard way ... 
walking, pounding, painfully break 
ing in flat innersoles? We’ve done the 
pounding for you in this smart new 
Matrix shoe. Every Matrix innersoleis 
a curve-for-curve copy of the bottom 
of your foot... your footprint in leather 
. . . for gentle, all-over foot-support 
from the first step. So be foot-happy 
in Matrix, starting today! Featured 
by America’s leading retailers. 
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to work in harmony with teachers, finan- 
cial trouble, and general dislike of schools 
were the main reasons given for ending 
education. : 
The men had held an average of 4.6 
jobs in civilian life. Few were skilled; 
long layoffs were frequent. Many had 
never stayed on jobs longer than two 
months. The common expression was: 


* “When the boss told me to do something 


I did not like, I usually just told him off. 
I would quit, stay at home for a few days 
- rest up, and then look for another 
job.” 


The Maladjusted Soldier: Inability to 
adjust to military life was equally evi- 
dent. Length of service averaged sixteen 
to seventeen months, the minimum being 
eight, the maximum 205 months. 

Complaints were numerous: (1) The 
recruiting officer had promised them rat- 
ings, but “they didn’t give me the job 
they promised me,” or (2) they spent 
their time repeating basic training: “I just 
pick up cigarette butts all day long, or 
else I move some logs around in the 
woods,” 

Intelligence quotients ranged from 85 
(imbecile) to 128 (very superior), with 
an average of 81.5. Psychometrically, 
fully. 25 per cent were mentally defective, 
19 per cent were border line cases; 48 
per cent were average; and only 8 per 
cent tested above average intelligence. 

The marital status of the group is par- 
ticularly significant because of the near 
balance between the number of married 
and single AWOL prisoners: 538 were 
married and had one to six children. For 
the Army as a whole, only 80 per cent are 
married. This gross disparity shows that 
married soldiers are more. likely to jump 
camp than unmarried. 

At that, the stay away from duty— 
sometimes 80 to 40 days—rarely solved 
the absent soldier’s conflict. On return to 
base, he often felt that “everyone was 
against him, that no one had tried to help 
him.” No prisoner in this group was able 
to understand that his being AWOL was 
in any way evidence of poor judgment. 

‘Other significant findings of the four 

Army psychiatrists: 
@ Sixty-four of the 100 men studied were 
chronic alcoholics. They freely admitted 
that they had been drinking since their 
early teens, and now drank as much as 
they could get. They all got drunk when 
they “went over the hill.” 

@ Drugs were used at.some time by 24 
er cent. Marihuana was the one most 
equently mentioned, but the men re- 

ported it a poor substitute for alcohol, 

and usually dropped it. Only two true 
marihuana addicts, both Negro soldiers, 
were found. 

@ A big majority of the men, 83 per cent, 

were AWOL more than once Tominost 

number of times, 25), thereby proving 
that guardhouse sentences, no matter how 
severe, have iittle effect on the chronic 

Army deserter. 5 





to have around you 


ALL ELASTIC 
PARIS GARTERS 


Enjoy complete comfortin Paris Garters; 


_ tailored of high quality, gentle stretch, 
’ long-wearing elastic. See the new Spring 


styles now at all fine stores 55c and 
$1.00. Remember there is no substitute 
for Paris. When you can get the 
best, at the price of the next best—we 
leave it to you, what’s best? You can 
always trust Paris—the trademark that 
has stood the test of time. 

© Enjoy wearing All Elastic Paris Free-Swing 
Suspenders and Smart Paris Belts. Always higher 
in quality than price. A. STEIN & COMPANY, 
Chicago - New York + Los Angeles + Toronto 
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SPORTS 

Queen Ann 

Ann Curtis, only woman ever to win 
the amateur athlete’s James E. Sullivan 
Memorial Award (NEwsweex, Jan. 15), 
added to her achievements last week in 
the women’s National Amateur Athletic 
Union indoor swimming championships 
at Chicago. The comely San Francisco 
free-style champion won the 100-yard 
title from Brenda Helser, who had de- 
feated her by inches last year, and then 


successfully defended her titles at 220 
and 440 yards. 


Nelson’s Long Green 


At 88, Byron Nelson still retains <1: 
chubby face with which he first faced 
life in Texas. As a professional golfer, he 
went on his first pro tour thirteen years 
ago and won a starvation prize of $12.50. 
Last year, he pocketed $47,000 in War 
Bonds, highest. winnings in the history 
of the Professional Golfers Association. 
Today, as when golf saw him through the 
depression, he plays best when he must 
come from behind. 


Pinch Player: Before the discharge of 
Samuel Jackson Snead (bad back) from 
the Navy last fall, the 1944-45 grape- 
fruit circuit of the PGA. looked like an 
easy spoon shot for Nelson (hemophiliac 
and 4-F). Then Snead won six winter 
tournaments, and it seemed that the 
reign of Lord Byron had ended. 

The rivalry came to a climax.a month 
ago in the Charlotte, N. C., Open. Snead 
was seeking his fourth consecutive vic- 
tory and his seventh of the season; Nel- 
son, his fifth of the season. They wound 
up in a tie. In the play-off they tied 
again. In the socom play-off, Nelson 
carded: a neat. 69. Snead wilted and 
scored 78. Neither has been himself since. 

Next Nelson won the. Greensboro, 
N.C., Open with a 72-hole total of 271 
and drew even with Snead in tournament 
victories. Then he won the Durham, 
N.C.; Open with 276 strokes, conquer- 
ing the Hope Valley Country Club course 
with a record home-stretch five-under- 
par 65. In the Iron Lung Open at At- 
lanta, Ga. (April 5-8), despite high winds 
that ruined most scores the first day, Nel- 
son won his fourth straight tournament 
_ with a new PGA record of 263 strokes 
for 72 holes (Craig Wood posted 264 
five years ago). Nelson toured the course 
in 64, par 69, 65, and 65 again. He had 
22 birdies and nine bogeys. Second-place 
Sam Byrd, the ex-New York Yankee out- 
fielder, was nine strokes behind. - 

With the end of the winter season last 
week, Lord Byron, pinch player, had 
other accomplishments as well, to enter 
in his record book: a new record to- 
tal of eight winter-tournament victories 
(Jimmy Demaret won six in 1940), and 
ol higeiope money winnings of the tour— 
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|". have never seen an oil ’ 
_ like it in my 21 years 
in this business’ 


ee... any product that’s so good that your customer 


does the advertising for you, you can bet you have 
the best. 

«semy customers tell me and their friends the sur- 
prising results in mileage increase and smoother 
performance with Ring-Free. “i 

«.. when they come into my place they talk about 
Ring-Free and before they leave | usually have an- 


other customer for this oil. 
eee don’t care where you go, but | have never seen 


another oil like it in my 21 years in this business.99 


Most Dealers who sell Ring-Free Motor Oil are enthusiastic 
boosters. They now motor oils. They know that Ring-Free . 
removes carbon, cleanses the motor, reduces wear and repair by 
thorough lubrication. Ask your Ring-Free dealer why Ring- 
Free is different. 

it’s Guaranteed.* Try one fill of Ring-Free. If you are not 
satisfied that Ring-Free Motor Oil does everything claimed 
in the guarantee, your money will be refunded by your dealer 
immediately. ghee 


MACMILLAN 
Buy Ring-Froe WA i dil 
MOTOR OIL 


*According to a specific guarantee which 


your Ring-Free dealer will show you, 


35¢ a Quart 
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VISIBILITY 
") 
Taft guests clearly see the 
outstanding value that has. 
made this great modern hotel 
most popular with millions. 
Highly visible here are com- 


fort, convenient location, 
service & welcome economy! 
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196 Practical Suggestions 
that will help you to get | 
@ better gas mileage 
@longer tire life 


@ better performance 
@ lower upkeep costs 


a FREE COPY from 
any General Motors dealer 
or use the coupon below 


Get 





Customer Research DETR Room 1707 
GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH. 
Please send FREE COPY of new edition 64-page 
“Automobile User's Guide” taining 196 
practical suggestions on w ne operation. 
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NEWSWEEK 





RADIO 
Dirge on the Air 





For a week or two the four *hetworks -, 
had been on an alerted schedule, an- © 


ticipating the joyous news of V-E Day. 
It was the schedule which had worked 
on D Day; it had been revised, aug- 
mented, and polished. At 5:48 p.m., 
EWT, April 12, the wire services car- 
ried a flash from Washington. Broadcast 
simultaneously by the four networks and 
most of the independent stations at 5:49 
p.m., EWT, it was perhaps the only news 
which radio had not anticipated: the 
death of the President. 

From sudden, almost immobilizing 
shock, the networks were stimulated into 
action. The V-E Day plan went into ef- 
fect ahead of schedule to tell of tragedy 
instead of victory. 

@ At NBC, H. V. Kaltenborn, preparing 
his 7:45 p.m. script, saw the flash and 
went on the air at 5:51 p.m. with an 
extemporized summary of the impact the 
news would have on the world. 
@ At CBS, Paul White, the news direc- 
tor, summoned his entire staff to the of- 
fice. John Daly read the first bulletins. 
@ By 6 p.m., the networks had canceled 
indefinitely all regular programs. At Radio 
City in New York 1,700 people who had 
come to see studio broadcasts at both 
NBC and the Blue were sent home. By 
then what details there were of the Presi- 
dent’s death at 4:35 p.m., EWT, were 
coming in. 
@ At 6:15 the Blue network’s reporter, 
Earl Godwin, often called the dean of 
Washington newsmen, went on the air 
from Washington. So great was his emo- 
tion he was unable to finish his show and 
turned it over to his colleague, Baukhage. 
@ At 6:30 p.m., the networks attempted 
to get a broadcast through from the one 
radio man in Warm Springs: Don Fisher 
of NBC, who had accompanied the Presi- 
dent to Georgia as the representative of 
the combined networks. But transmission 
difficulties—the first of many that night— 
interfered. Fisher finally got through at 
7:30 for three minutes and again at 10:30 
when he introduced the three press rep- 
resentatives who had been the last news- 
men to see the President. 
€ By now confusion such as had never 
occurred on D Day—and is not expected 
on V-E Day—had invaded radio news-. 
rooms. It grew steadily worse through the 
night. No one knew what was coming on 
the air beyond the next half hour. 
@ At 6:48 p.m., Ralph Howard Peterson 
of NBC broadcast from the White House 
to tell-how the tragic news had been 
broken -there. His broadcast was com- 
leted with no slip-up. But a few minutes 
ater, Mutual carried Walter Compton, 
also at a microphone from the White 
House. Thirty seconds after he came on 
the air, a muffled voice said: “I told you 
you can’t broadcast here.” Without ex- 
planation, Compton was cut off. 


@ At 6:50, Douglas Edwards spoke over 
CBS from London. At 6:55, Lowell 
Thomas came in from Luxembourg for 
NBC. Both told of the shocked silence 
that hung over Allied Europe. 

At 7 p.m., Fulton Lewis Jr., one of the 
President’s bitterest critics, spoke of the 
“staggering loss.” He mentioned that 
“there are many of us who have dis- 
agreed with and criticized many of the 
President’s policies . . . Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt had no fear of controversy . .. 
But . . . against those criticisms . . . this 
much is incontrovertibly true—that during 
these twelve years . . . there has been 
. . than in 


more progressive legislation . 





In the crisis, Swing was fluent 


any other Administration in many, many 
decades.” 

@ At 7:15, Raymond Swing broadcast 
from the Blue’s Washington office. Many 
listeners felt his commentary was the best 
of the evening. “The news of President 
Roosevelt’s death,” he said, “comes like 
the message of the death—in his time—of 
Abraham Lincoln.” It was the first of 
many such analogies. Swing attempted 
no news analysis, no predictions of the 
far-reaching effects of the President's 
death, but used his time to tell of the 
twelve years in office, and of all that 
had been accomplished. 

@ At 7:30, Raymond Moley went on the 
Blue from New York to recall his early 
intimate association with the President, 
and to retell the story of the attempted 
assassination at Miami, Fla., on Feb. 15, 
1938. 

@ By 8 oclock, the first shocked excite- 
ment was over. The Blue network put on 
a rapid succession of Mr. Roosevelt's 
friends and colleagues for brief eulogies. 
Ministers of all denominations led listen- 
ers in prayer throughout the evening. Or- 
chestras which had come prepared to 
play dance music for the Th y-night 
variety programs switched to hymns for 
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the long fills when there was no news. 
The radio audience also reaped an un- 
precedented harvest of unfamiliar solemn 
classical music, interspersed with. The 
Lord’s Prayer and Schubert’s Ave Maria. 


‘@ At 9, Bob Trout, speaking over CBS, 


told of the President’s use of radio, of the 
great power which he had found in it. 
Other reporters, sometimes reading news, 
sometimes speaking extemporaneously, 
frequently stumbled. 

@ Other world news was almost entirely 
pushed aside. Not ‘until Friday morning 
did the networks get back to regular 
news schedules. 


@On Saturday, Carleton Smith, the 


NBC reporter who had been the Presi- 
dent’s favorite, and Ray Henle of the 
Blue were chosen by lot to. attend the 
services at the White House. They gave 


summaries of it afterward, speaking for ‘ 


the combined networks, although each 
had men covering the course ‘of the cor- 
tege through Washington. On Sunday, 
each network was permitted to send a 
representative to. the funeral at Hyde 
Park, and to broadcast details when the 
services were concluded. 

Not until Monday morning were regu- 
lar commercial schedules restored. 


To the World: At 5:54 p.m. on Thurs- 
day, the Office of War Information start- 
ed the news around the world. It was first 
relayed to England and France, where it 
was nearly midnight, and to Russia and 
the Pacific, where it was already black 
Friday the 18th. 

Beginning at 6 p.m., EWT, ‘all the 200 
OWI Voice of America programs were 
interrupted. All OWI © entertainment 
shows to liberated countries were can- 


- celed until Saturday. In their place went 


the type of news, music, and eulogy 


heard in this country. 


Capsulating—or Crooming 


Austen Herbert Croom Croom-Johnson 
is a frail and quiet Englishman who wrote 
scores for Charlot’s Revues: before he 
came to this country—and in self-defense 
adopted a - nickname—“Ginger.” Alan 
Bradley Kent, bluff and slangy, was a 


: National. Broadcasting Co. announcer 


who specialized in. dance bands: They 
disliked each other on first sight: « - 
But both shared a ‘deep enthusiasm 
for American jazz and an even deeper 
envy of ‘the easy money in radio com- 
mercials. Bending an’ elbow in .a ‘52nd 
Street jazz den in New York, Kent sug- 
gested to Johnson: “Leave us capsulate 


this thing [the commercial] musically.” © 


And thus was born ‘the jingle-writing 
team of Kent and Johnson, which has 
retuned the tenor of radio advertising, 
‘but completely.” 

The two sold their first few efforts, 
but with no ether-shaking consequences. 
Then in the fall of 1989, Kent and John- 
son—or The Corporate Body as they have 
dubbed themselves—hit on an anthem to 


the tune of John: Peel: “Pepsi-Cola hits 
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MENNEN 





See if You can Resist This Proposition... 
gee is the bet Mr. W. G. Mennen makes on his 
famous shave creams! A bet you are bound to win! 


Either you prefer Mennen Shave Cream to your present 
brand—or you get a handsome necktie that costs us $1. 


“Mennen Shave Cream—lather or 

brushless—will give you extra com- 
fort and the smoothest, slickest shave of your 
life! A cleaner shave that keeps you presentable longer! 
You're the judge... you're the jury! 





Mennen Shave Cream does everything 
we say—OR simply mail us the empty 
carton with a letter of explanation and you'll get the 
necktie. We can lose this wager... but you can’t. 


Accept this sensational 2 to 1 bet. Get Mennen 
Shave Cream—Lather or Brushless—today. 


ay, 


@ Leitier Shave (Plain) 
~'s,” @ Lather Shaye(Menthol-Iced) 
<_@ evshleng (Tobe or Jor) 





Bet.expives 
June 30, 1945 










Try MENNEN TALCUM for men 
ee kills face shine and doesn’t show. 








America’s favorite men’s talcum. 
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Ask the fellow who’s in Germany or the 
Philippines. Ask the girl who’s waiting 
for him to come back. They knpw home 
is the only place worth fighting for and 
planning for. 


And when he comes back there’s a mag- 
azine to go with them every step of the 
way. It helps pick out the refrigerator, 
build the new bathroom, plant the roses, 
make heavenly pie and beef stew — it 
helps with everything that busy Amer- 
icans do in their homes. 


That’s Better Homes and Gardens — 
and there’s no place like it to sell 
everything that goes into homes. 
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The beard is Kent, the pianist, Johnson 


the spot. Twelve full ounces, that’s a lot.” 

That couplet, Kent says, “really 
wrapped it up.” Pepsi-Cola bought the 
jingle and sales zoomed. Kent and John- 
son incorporated. And copy writers all 
over the country began to thumb rhyming 
dictionaries. 


Milk-Pail Grind: The Body has turned 
out about 100 jingled commercials. One 
of their latest ditties, recently submitted 
to The Borden Co., runs: 


Boy, but she’s a wow, 

Elsie, the Glamorous Cow .. . 
Bordens is prouder than pie. 
She’s the apple of their eye. 

She gives her all (bump) twice a day, 
To fortify the U.S.A. 

Mooooo000 to yooooooo, 

Elsie, the Glamorous Cow. 


And Now to See: Last week The Body 
had acquired a sidekick and was set for 
a go at television. In California, Anson 
Bond, a movie producer and member of 
the clothing company family, and Leslie 
Charteris, author of “The Saint,” recently 
formed a company to make films--for 
television, particularly television com- 
mercials. “A dear old pal” of Kent’s met 
Charteris and acted as “catalyst.” Bond- 
Charteris signed an exclusive contract 
with Kent-Johnson for televisable jingles. 


Casey Jones on Time: Already worked 
out and due for presentation in July over 
most of the nine commercial television 
stations is a one-minute spot “announce- 
ment” for the Gruen Watch Co. 

George Pal, creator of the movies’ 


_ Puppetoons, was hired to create the 


Gruen Watch Man. To the words and 
music of “Casey Jones,” the railroad 
watch man cavorts for 50 seconds or so, 
then switches to an as yet unwritten 
Kent-Johnson jingle which will, inci- 
dentally, include the correct time. 


RELIGION 


Cardinal vs. Gestapo 


When an American soldier strode into 
the convent of the Sisters of Christian’ 
Charity in Wiedenbriick, a small German 
town, at midnight Easter Sunday and 
freed a sturdy, 63-year-old Pole impris- 
oned there, he did not know how impor- 
tant his action was. 

For the white-haired, bushy-browed 
man whose release was effected by the 
swift advance of the Ninth Army was the. 
one behind whom perhaps more Poles, of 
whatever political faith, are united than 
any other—August Cardinal Hlond, pri- 
mate of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Poland, who had been held prisoner by 
the Germans for fourteen months. 





No Politics: Removed at once by plane 
from Wiedenbriick to Paris, Cardinal 
Hlond granted an interview to NeEws- 
WEEK in his temporary refuge at the Pol- 
ish Embassy (once the Talleyrand family 
palace), where he was resting before go- 
ing on to Rome. : 

He spoke freely of the places where 
he was imprisoned, but he realized well 
0d cong ape wey significance of his 
freedom and of his following and would 
not answer questions on the religious or 
political future of Poland. Of the treat- 
ment accorded him by the Germans, he 
said only that it was “much better than 
so many Poles received.” 

One thing-was clear, however. The 
strong-minded Cardinal had not been an 
entirely submissive prisoner. He had kept 
with him throughout the period of his 
detention his private secretary, Father 
Filipiak. Despite German orders that his 
aide be left behind, the Cardinal had in- 
sisted that a secretary was indispensable 
to 2 church dignitary—and he got away 
with it. 


Rejoicing in Paris: Last week the 
Cardinal’s quarters—ornate rooms with 
gilt-embossed walls, crystal chandeliers, 
and gilt and red furniture—had become a 
goal of pilgrimage for Poles in Paris. In 
an immense salon at the top of a sweep- 
ing staircase, the Cardinal received an 
unending string of visitors, few of whom 
had more than a minute in which to re- 
joice over his freedom and receive his 
blessing. 

The Cardinal was arrested in France 
on Feb. 3, 1944, at the Benedictine Ab- 
bey in Hautecombes Savoie. Brought to 
Paris, he was held for two months in 
Gestapo headquarters before being sent 
to Bar-le-Duc, Department of Meuse, 
where he was kept under house arrest 
in the Catholic Printing Works for five 
months. 

On Aug. 30, as American troops en- 
tered Chalons, he was wakened early and 
hustled off to Wiedenbriick. His liberator, 
Cardinal Hlond said, was of Polish Catho- 
lic-origin. His name? The Cardinal was 
sorry. He had forgotten it. 
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The extra pleasure Kentucky Ta 

brings to leisure moments is one reason'ti 
is the Aristocrat of Bonds. Another is it 
traditional background—the same family 
has controlled its quality for over 74 years. 
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Glenmore Distilleries Company, Incorporated 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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THERE’S ONLY ONE BETTER BUY IN BONDS...WAR BONDS! 





LOOK AHEAD WITH yy 


New 23-ft. Chris-Craft Express Cruiser Model 


From all over the world, scores of Navy boys, GI’s, too, write—“Show 
us some more of your swell boats”. . .““‘When will they be*ready?”.. . 
“How much will they cost?” ... Well, here’s another sparkling new 
Chris-Craft that will bring the benefits of boating within the budgets 
of the mass market. This low-priced Express Cruiser will be ready 
after Victory. So will other new Runabouts, Utility Boats, Cruisers. 
See your Chris-Craft Dealer for details. We are 100% on war work. 


Buy U.S.War Bonds Today— 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORP., ALGONAC, MICH. x WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS MOTOR BOATS 





Culver 
Young Santayana of Boston 
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BOOKS 
Malice and Old Crochet 


All those years while Mussolini was 
messing up Italy and the Allied armies 
were freeing it, George Santayana, gray 
and lined of face, sat calmly and com- 
fortably in the quiet of a Roman convent, 
remembering the things of his past. 





The first volume of his mental mean- 


derings over the streets of old Boston and 
sitfal the — = ia sees de- 

mingling of philosophy and gos- 
sip—was published as “Persons a 
Places” in January 1944 (NEWSWEEK, 
Jan. 10, 1944). Now comes the second 
volume, called “The Middle Span,” a 


more acid, snippier book than one might 


perhaps expect from the professorial . 


author of “The Life of Reason.” 

As with “Persons and Places,” one 
need not be steeped in the lore of Boston 
and Cambridge to revel in the malice of 
this old man remembering. The distin- 
guished quality of Santayana’s prose is 
enough to hold fast the reader’s attention. 
But to one familiar with the scenes of 
Santayana’s nostalgia, which stretches 
from the 1880s to the beginning of the 
last war, and acquainted with the names 
of the Harvard great—Barrett Wendell, 
Charles Townsend Copeland, and Wil- 
liam James among them—the book will 
be a double delight. 


_ Old Gossips: Throughout, Santayana 
is like an old man—a character, say, from 
anovel by Hugh Walpole—gossiping over 
the tea cups with some grande dame, 
long past her prime but with her mind 
remarkably acute even yet to the nuances 
of the society she knew whén she was 
young. One can hear him say, with a sly 

chuckle, watching for the effect: 
“The family were epispopalians, 
not yet Anglo-Catholics. This was 





The power died---but 


the patierit lwed/ 


STORM breaks the power line 
...the “iron lung” pauses...the 
hospital lights fade... 

But automatically the Kohler Elec- 
tric Plant takes over ... the “iron 
lung” resumes its measured rhythm 
... the lights shine bright and steady 
. « . patients in operating rooms are 
spared the hazard of darkness ... No 
need to worry, for the sturdy Kohler 
unit will run smoothly for days if 
necessary. 

Kohler Electric Plants have a long 
record of efficient emergency service 
in hospitals, schools, theatres, stores 
and other institutions where 
current failure means risk of 
life, panic or theft; they pro- 
tect communication systems 
of radio stations, police and. 


Buy and Keep 
U. S. Wer Bonds 


Kohler Electrie Plant Model 1421. 

1500 watts, 115 volt AC. Fully auto- 

matic. Also available in 32 and 115 
volt DC models. 


fire departments, and airports. They 
safeguard public utilities and fac- 
tories where interruptions in power 
might endanger a product under re- 
frigeration or processing. ; 
Today Kohler plants are doing a 
world-wide war job—providing de- 
pendable light and power for our land, 
sea and air forces. For post-war plan- 
ning a wide range of models will meet 
the requirements of farms, summer 
homes, camps, construction projects 
and marine use—with economy and 
sturdy durability. Twenty-five years 
of manufacturing experience have 
made Kohler plants equal to 
the most exacting require- 
ments. Write for full particu- 
lars: Kohler Co., Dept. N-4, 
Kohler,Wis. Established 1873. 


KOHLER or KOHLER. 


ELECTRIC PLANTS * PLANNED PLUMBING AND HEATING 
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.. yes, after only 15 minutes instruction on 


‘ Fridén Fully Automatic Calculator anyone 
in your office can become an Expert on your 
own Figure Work Problems. Contact your 
local Fridén Representative for complete 
information regarding these easy to operate 
Calculators which are AVAILABLE, when 


applications for delivery have been approved 


by the War Production Board. 


Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is avail- 
able in approximately 250 Company Controlled Sales 
Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


@OME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. « SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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not really backsliding toward supersti- 
tion, as Old Boston might think; every. 
body knew that: Bishop Brooks was as 
liberal as any Unitarian; only nicer.” 

Slight, of course, yet in its way no 
slighter, even though paler, than the chit. 
chat of that decadent French society 
portrayed by Marcel Proust which San. 
tayana’s book inevitably calls to mind. 
Never was Proust cattier than Santayana 
in describing his friend and relative, 
Howard Sturgis: 

“He learned to sew, to embroider, to 


knit, and to do crochet. [Cousin Howard 


had a theory there was nothing a woman 
could do a man could not do better.] He 
became wedded to them, and all his life, 
whether he sat by the fire or-in his gar. 
den, his workbasket stood ‘by. his low 
chair. His needlework was exquisite, and 


. he not only executed gorgeous embroi- 


deries, but designed them, for he was 
clever also with the pencil. Imitation, or 
a sort of involuntary caricature, some- 
times went further with him. He would 
emit little frightened cries, if the cab he 
was in turned too fast around the corner, 
and in crossing a muddy road he would 
pick up the edge of his short covert-coat, 
as the ladies in those days picked up 
their trailing skirts.” 

Of course all the Sturgises were not 
quite like that. And Santayana roams far 
beyond the family garden. In fact, there 
is far less about his family than in “Per- 
sons and Places” and more about the fa- 
mous thinkers and educators of the time. 


Old Harvardians: Shintuyana gives an 


' almost perfect picture of the Harvard en- 


vironment in a brief paragraph recalling 
a dinner to John Fiske, the historian, 
which Prof. Charles Eliot Norton at- 
tended. Norton, the complete Harvard 
esthete of his day, remarked of Fiske: 

“He began by giving us a history of the 
universe; he proceeded to give us a his- 
tory of the United States; and we may 
hope that in his upward progress he may 

Fe Cambridge, 

Massachusetts.” There in essence was 
New England in its Indian summer; there 
was the attitude that irked Santayana 
who, for all his Sturgis blood, was a 
foreigner and outside the Harvard pale. 

Santayana never felt himself really of 
Harvard, any more than had Henry 
Adams, that’ other great Harvard autobi- 
ographer. But he knew William James 
and was his friend, even if the two really 
never understood each other. James, as 
Santayana points out, beliéved in the 
Declaration of Independence, but this 
great document of ideals was, to the 
milder philosopher, “a piece of litera- 
ture, a salad of illusions.” Santayana never 
could understand his friend’s cold pas- 
sion at the war with Spain, his hatred for 
the seizure of the Philippines. 

Of the pragmatic James he says, as if 
speaking of all American liberals: “The 
bird flew up pea Ce when my eye 


flight, I saw him, 














You're looking at the Machine Tool Center 
of the World --- Lets heep sf Here 7 
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~- MERITO 


Serve it proudly—this Merito India Cream! 
Our finest sherry in 700 years, from 
vineyards famous since ancient times. A true 


luxury wine for occasions that.call for the 






rarest and best. Its flavor, its z= 
on 
fragrance mark it as one of Spain’s 


most distinguished sherries. 


ae) MERITO IMPORTED SHERRIES & PORTS 


The Marques del Merito Incorporated, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


“flutter, and perch, a8 if he had lost his 


- in the 1880s. Here is a charming picture 
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© AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE « 





@ PAGE, first to offer chain link fence of aluminum wire, now 
announces availability of this superior, long-laating fence of 
heavy gauge wire to those who are entitled to proper. prior- 
ities. Complete information, cost estimates on either alumi- 
num or galvanized steel chain link fence, and priority assist- 
ance, can be had from the Page Fence Association member 
nearest you. If you do not know the name and ‘address of 
this fence engineering and erecting firm, write or wire to the 
PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION office in Atlanta, Bridgeport, 
Chicago, Denver, Pittsburgh, New York, San Francisco, or 
~Monessen, Pa. Your inquiry will receive immediate attention. 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION OF AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE ¢ BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


' Brattle Street teacups must 








energy, on some casual bough. His in- 
spiration, even in science, was that of 
romanticism.” ‘a3 

-No. romanticist, in that sense, could 
sit out Fascism and, under the roar of 
‘the planes, pen his pale and fluttery 
reminiscences of his cousin Howard. 


Old Perfume: Leaving Boston and 
Harvard, Santayana devotes one long 
chapter to memories of his friend, the 
second Earl Russell, whose matrimonial 


escapades were an international scandal 


of the British upper classes where, at 
times, the -Hispano-Harvardian was at 


DQ __ 


~ home. We see the Earl in his punt, in his 


fine. homes, among the chattering tea- 
drinkers. Santayana (as he once tried to 
prove in “The Lost Puritan”) is here a 
novelist at heart. ; 
- Not bitter, but slightly acid, Santayana 
delineatés character with a cunning hand. 
is people live—as witness his short but 
quite complete portrait of Mrs. Jack 
Gardner who shocked Boston society and 


in the end became “an agent for her own aa 
museum.” ar 
The faint perfume of decadence floats — 


through the pages of this half-Yankee- 
half-Spanish Proust, who never quite gets 
to the core ‘that is decaying before his 
kindly, philosophical, and nearsighted 
eyes. The charm that is the charm of 
nostalgia is over it all. 

And tempering the charm is irony—the “ 
irony of a man who defied Harvard’s 
complaceney by appearing (how the 

ve rattled) 

as a witness at Earl Russell's divorce trial. 
t all seems far away, and the threads 
that hold it to the present are as slender, 
if not as gorgeous, as the coiled-silk yarns 
in Cousin Howard’s workbasket. (THE 
MippiE. Span: Vou. II PERSONS AnD 


Piaces..By George Santayana. 187 pages. 
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The philosopher in his middle years 
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, Racine, Wiscensin, U.S.A, © Established 1909 ¢ Expert Dept.: 12. €. 40th Street, New York (16), N.Y. Cable Address ““ARLAB'’ New York City 
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Running from your office time after time is as 
laborious and time-consuming as carrying number- 
less messages to “Garcias”...who aren’t «there 
when you get there. Teletalk Intercommunication 
in your office or plant ends all that! 

Instant voice-to-voice contact with any other 
key individual (several at once, if desired) with no 
one leaving his desk . . . surprising savings in time, 
energy, costs . .. elimination of delay in giving or 
getting information, even while holding the phone 
-«. Teletalk gives you all these advantages. 

There are Teletalk models and sizes suited to the 
needs of any concern, from a two-offlice suite to a 


big, sprawling plant. Hospitals, schools and other . 


institutions also benefit by using Teletalk. In- 
stallation is easy; power 


+ Licensed under U. S. Patents of 
comes from regular light Western Electric Company, In- 


> . ; a corporated, and American Tele- 
circuit. Most impor-. crpmaed, ond American Tele- 
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ELECTRIC) 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


teletalk 


...-Adds hours to your work week 
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tant, savings are so large that Teletalk more than 
pays for itself in a short time. 

Let your nearest Teletalk distributor appraise your 
needs and recommend the proper installation. If you 
don’t find him listed in 
your classified telephone 
book, write us direct. 


LET'S ALL BACK THE ATTACK 
BUY EXTRA WAR BONDS 


“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation" 


ELECTRIC 
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SAN-DIEGO 


To SAN DIEGO'S natural' assets 
. - « equable climate, semi-tropic 
charm and location on one of the 
world’s finest land-locked harbors 
- + « you can NOW add its strate- 
gic position in the postwar devel- 
opment of the Orient. 


Why not write NOW for all fac- 
tual information about this lovely 
* city in the Southern California of 
your dreams and plan to visit or 
make it your home when war ends, 


San Diego-California Club, 
Room 328Q, Spreckels Building, 
San Diego 1, California 


SAN-DIEGO 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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AT YOUR DOORSTEP 








soap, comb and STROP for “new-blade” 
ness every shave. Switch to easier shaving, 
Mail $2.50 direct, if not available at dealers. 
Money back guarantee. Strop alene $1.00. 
OURMAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. E, MYSTIC. CONM.. 


GET THIS ENDERS KIT AND 


GET EASIE 





de clicks into razor ins 
o take apart. Quick, easy 
sh! Kit includes razor, 10 








R SHAVES 


lined shaving ...smooth, fast, simpler 
ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushioned 
ion, new type one-piece razor head, scien- 
ese assure you effortless, f ather- 


like 





MUSIC 


Sex Murder on Toes : 


Antony Tudor had promised that his 
newest ballet, “Undertow,” would be a 
psychological murder drama. The audi- 
ence that saw the production’s world 
premiére—presented by the Ballet 
Theater at the Metropolitan Opera House 
in New York last week—was stunned 
when it got murder—and childbirth too. 

The Prologue to “Undertow” opened 


on a gloom-swept sky. A girl in a loose 


red tunic lay stretched in a back bend, 
with her head on a young man’s knee. 
In obvious agony, she shuddered - and 
heaved, then rose to her feet and jerked 
spasmodically as she fell to the ground. 
Her companion pulled another young 
man—gaunt and_tortured-looking—from 
the crouching position that had hidden 
him before. The three characters then 
danced in movements that suggested pas- 
sionate love between the original couple, 
conflict between the two men. 


Birth: Freudian experts and the slickly 
assured said later that they knew a child 
had been born—full-grown, to be sure, 
but a child who was to be cursed there- 
after with sex frustrations and an Oedipus 
complex. 

But most unwarned, honest admirers of 
Tudor’s undeniably great talents as a 
choreographer (“Lilac Garden,” “Dark 
Elegies,” “Gala Performance,” “Pillar of 
Fire,” “Romeo and Juliet,”.and “Dim 


Lustre”) were not so sure. For “Under- 


tow” was tough —especially sinee 
Tudor had vetand - = program notes, 


Murder on the ballet stage—The Transgressor throttles the seductress 


The cast listings didn’t help, either. Al- 
though the tortured young man (Hugh 
Laing) was called The Transgressor, the 
rest of the dancers were all identified 
with obscure Latin and Greek names like 
Volupia, Polyhymnia, Ate, and Medusa. 


Death: As the lights came up again, it 
appeared that The Transgressor was now 
in the slums of a city. Various characters, 
including four Satyrisci (symbolic dov- 
bles for the Dead End kids) and a blond 
prostitute type named Volupia (Shirley 
Eckl), tormented him and made clearer 
his frustrations. 

As Polyhymnia (Lucia Chase) fought 
for the good of The Transgressor’s soul, 
Medusa (Nana Gollner). threw all sub- 
tlety aside and drove him to sexual mad- 
ness. When he could bear it no _ longer, 
against the background of one of the most 


‘hair-raising crescendos of modern music, 


the unhappy man savagely fought his 
seductress, then throttled her to death. 
The Epilogue found The Transgressor 
crazed by fear, then censured by Society, 
and finally,. resigned to his punishment. 
“Undertow” will-shock and repel many 
people because of its subject matter and 
graphic treatment. It is complex and con- 
sed, seesawing between the real 


the symbolic. But it is not a production to 


be dismissed or taken lightly. 


Technique: In a time when new bal- 
lets are apt to appear as ineptly cor 
trived and sloppily conceived potboilers 
(Nijinska’s “Harvest Time” and Mas 
sine’s “Moonlight Sonata,” to. name two 
recent Ballet Theater examples), “Us- 
dertow” is a fine illustration of what can 
make ballet an exciting and challenging 















“ form: close collaboration of the best 


in dance, music, and painting. _ 
~ William Schuman, 34-year-old winner 


of the Pulitzer Prize (the first awarded — 


for music), has contributed a highly dra- 
matic telling original score. Besides 
his murderous fortissimo, his hymn 
theme for Polyhymnia and his develop- 
ment of the fear-crazed scene are excep- 
tional theatrical material. 

Raymond Breinin, 35-year-old Russian- 
born painter, has conceived a décor which 
is perfectly atmospheric for the dark 
moods of Tudor’s intentions. His city sky- 
line is Americanized, but his gargoyles 
and flying horses overhead are somberly 
European. — 
“Undertow,” to the credit of Tudor’s 
taste and discrimination, marks both 
Schuman’s and Breinin’s first venture in 
ballet. Both should find as much the- 
atrical future as they can take. 


The Chains Drop 


With the liberation of most of Europe 
has come the liberation of news not ex- 
clusively military or political. From 
Geneva the magazine Modern Music last 
week answered several questions that 
have been puzzling the music world. 

Was Switzerland’s musical life, for ex- 
ample, as neutral as its politics? In the 
first uncensored dispatch Modern Music 
has had from Switzerland since France 
was occupied, Arno Huth, its Geneva cor- 
respondent, reports Swiss music was not 
neutral—and for a very practical reason. 

“Travel difficulties”—Nazi refusal to 

t visas to any noncollaborationist— 
Feot German music and German music 
makers in control of Europe’s choicest 
neutral ground. Frenchmen like Charles 
Minch, Paul Paray, and Jacques Thibaud 
were not allowed to travel from France to 
Switzerland. Even Arthur Honegger, a 
Swiss citizen, was denied the privilege of 
returning to his own country. 

A résumé of Huth’s article: 

“All annexed territories, all countries 
allied to the Axis, even the neutrals, were 
invaded by German musicians,” says 
Huth. Chief of these were: Wilhelm 
Furtwingler, Nazi Councilor of State, 
acknowledged before the war as one of 
the world’s finest conductors; Willem 
Mengelberg,. Dutch-born _ conductor 
turned collaborationist; and Walter Gie- 


seking, a prewar “great” among pianists. 


whose German parentage and education 

outweighed his Lyons, France, birth in 

determining his political ——— 
ini-founded. International 
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| What waste of minutes and motions! 


...in ordinary office mail! Selecting the right 
stamp, separating it from the sheet, moistening 
the small bit of paper, making it stick, sealing 
the envelope! Small child stuff, taking up the 
time of skilled stenographers! Enough to make - 
efficiency experts shudder! 

... Because there #s a machine that makes 
mailing fast and facile—a Postage Meter. It 
prints any kind of postage needed, fast as a fast- 
turning die turns—and seals the envelope. . 
Prints a dated postmark, too; saving cancelling 
in the Postoffice, speeds the letter. Even prints 
your own private advertisement alongside the 


— ~ stamp, at your option . .. Protects postage, fool- 
proof, loss-proof; and automatically accounts 


for postage used!... Modern, mechanical—and 


~ mighty convenient, as thousands of firms now 


know, as thousands more will Jearn when war 
production is no longer urgent . . . Meantime, 
write for an informative booklet. 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Postage Meter Co. 


1884 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. __ 
In Canada: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd., _ 
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: Post-Foxhole Learning 


After the shooting stops in Europe, 
most GI’s will find themselves booked 
for home, assigned to duty against Japan, 
or billeted for occupation service in Ger- 
many. Because Atlantic transport facili- 
ties are strictly limited, hundreds of thou- 
sands of veterans will have to wait months 
for ships. The morale problem, there- 
fore, threatens to be a tough one. To 
help solve it the Army has planned a 
post-hostilities program offering every sol- 
dier a chance to continue his education 
abroad. 

. Months ago, under the supervision of 
Maj. Gen. Frederick H. Osborn, director 
of the Information and Education Di- 
vision, four types of schools were planned: 
@ Unit schools offering courses from art 
to zoology and operating within Army 
units (probably battalions). These schools 
will reach the largest number of men. 
Their pre-trained instructors will be re- 
cruited from the unit, with a special ed- 
ucation officer, “a schoolman in uniform,” 
responsible to the unit commander, in 
charge. 

@ Technical schools operated by the vari- 
ous technical services affording special- 
ized equipment. These courses will attract 
veterans who are interested in voca- 
tional study. 
@ Army university study centers staffed 
by trained educators now in uniform and 
offering regular college courses. 

@ Foreign universities, to which selected 
individuals will be sent on detached serv- 
ice for study. 

@ Supplementing these basic facilities, a 


“training within industry” program will 
afford apprenticeships in civilian-type 
Army jobs. 


Pete’s Progress: Included in the 
Army’s post-hostilities program is the 
illiterate contingent, now provided for in 
the unit schools. F. L. Schlagle, president 
of the National Education Association, 
said last week “850,000 registrants in the 
draft signed their names with-a mark. 
The education of 1,704,000 men .. . is 
below the minimum standard for induc- 
tion; in some states twelve out of 100 
were rejected for illiteracy.” 

Concluding that tough, battle-weary 
GI’s could never be inveigled into literacy 
on second-grade pap like “see the big 
dog” and “smell the pretty flower,” Army 
educators have stepped up elemen- 
ay Ee to adult experience 
evel. 

The basic text, “Meet Private Pete” 
(pictured below), is a continuity story on 
the problems a soldier faces while in uni- 
form and after he completes his Army 
service. Pete is a regular guy, and the 
200-odd pictures illustrating his career 
were taken at Headquarters Company, 
Fort Jay, Governors Island, N. Y. In sim- 
ple introductory sentences, building up 


‘to a vocabulary of 1,400 words, Pete and | 


his friends take on everything from KP 


to romance. 


Columbia’s Fifth 


Dr. Isidor Isaac Rabi, 46, eminent Co- 
lumbia University scientist, last week be- 
came the fifth man to bring a Nobel 





NewsweEK, ApPriL 23, 1945 


Prize* to his school. On April 11, he was 
awarded the 1944 Nobel Prize in Physics 
at the Columbia Faculty Club in a cere- 
mony at which President Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler presented him with a medal 
and diploma. Earlier he had received 
$29,000, part of the prize. 

Dr. Rabi was honored for discovering 
a new method of measuring and studying 
the magnetic properties of the atomic nu- 
cleus. Although his discovery may be of 
eventual industrial significance, it has no 
immediate practical application. What it 
will do is to increase knowledge of the ma- 
terial structure of molecules and atoms 
by broadening the field of spectroscopy, 

In receiving the award Dr. Rabi paid 
tribute to Dr. Butler as “the most distin- 
guished scholar in the university” and to 
colleagues associated with him in re- 
search. 

Four other members of the Columbia 
faculty have received Nobel Prizes: (1) 
President Butler, who shared half the 
Peace Prize in 1931 with Jane Addams of 
Hull House, Chicago; (2) Dr. Thomas 
H. Morgan, Medicine and_ Physiology, 
19838 (Dr. Morgan left Columbia in 
1928); (8) Dr. Harold C. Urey, Chemis. 
uy, 1934; and (4) Dr. Enrico Fermi, 
Physics, 1938. 

Dr. Rabi attended Cornell, received 
his Ph.D. degree from Columbia in 
1927, and thereafter did graduate work 
in Munich, Copenhagen, Hamburg, Leip- 
zig, and Zurich. He is currently on leave 
for war work at Cambridge, Mass. 





*At his death in 1896, Alfred B. Nobel, Swedisb 
scientist and inventor of dynamite, left $9,000,000, 
the interest of which was to be distributed yearly to 
benefactors of mankind in five categories: physics, 
chemnietey, medicine and physiology, literature, and 
pence. e fund is managed by a board of directors 
eaded by an appointee of the Swedish Government. 








Pete and Joe are in the sathe company. 
Daffy is in this company too. 
Daffy is Pete’s best friend. 


8 








Joe has a sister at home. 
Her first name is Mary Lou. 





What is Joe’s last name? 
What is Mary Lou’s last name? 
Write her first and last names here. 











While the guests were eating, Mary Lou and Pete 
went out on thé porch. There were swings at either 
end of the porch. ‘Remember these old swings, Pete?” 
said Mary Lou. “You sit in one and I'll sit in the other. 
We used to do that when we were children.” 


“Let's sit in the same swing now,” said Pete. 


Just as they started to swing, they heard someone 
singing. 


“There’s that sohg again,” said Pete. And he looked 
down at Mary Lou. “I think it’s my favorite song. 
It tells the way I’ve always felt about you.” 


Pete reached in his pocket. He took out a small 
box and opened it. ‘Mary Lou,” he said, “I’ve waited 
two years for this moment. I hope you'll always wear 
this ring.” As he slipped it on her finger, he asked her 
to marry him. 

“Pete, this ring is beautiful.” said Mary Lou. “I 
have never been so happy.” 
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Soldier’s Textbooks: On pages 8 and 23 the words are simple . . . But by 205, love and literacy bloom side by side 
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@ Like most other big industrial organizations in this 
country, Republic Steel is owned by men and women from 
all over America—all kinds of people, 60,000 of them. 


Many Republic employees are part owners of the company 
where they work. And there are farmers, storekeepers, 
hospitals, soldiers and sailors, schools, churches—people and 
organizations in every state in the Union. 


So, when you think of Republic, think of it as a business 
owned, not by a small group of bankers and wealthy men, 
but by all kinds of people! 


Like most stockholders, these 60,000 owners of Republic 
Steel know that they must be content with small earnings 
today—around two cents out of every Republic dollar in 
recent years—something less than one-fifth of the amount 
Republic pays each year in taxes. 


But they also know that their invested money is working 
in many ways vital to our country’s safety today and 
important to its future. 


It is employed in turning out great quantities of war 
materiel, and many things needed for essential home 
front activities. . 

It is helping to provide jobs for the many thousands of 
Republic workers. 


This invested money has helped Republic to welcome back 


The Army-Navy 


Cleveland 
\pisavics plant. 





All Kinds of People Own Republic 


\ \ Me 


and re-employ more than 1,800 former employees released 
from the armed services. 


It is conducting research pooees which will open new 
markets and make more jobs for more people. It has built 
and steadily expanded a great business—one of the three 
largest in the gigantic steel industry. 

A business of all kinds of people, by all kinds of people 
and for all kinds of people! 





REPUBLIC PORTABLE PIPE 
SPEEDS ALLIED VICTORY 


Supplying gasoline to our advancing armies during 
the North African and Hucopesn tavamede was a 
coma job. * 3? ‘was ~— €* ible by “invasion pi 
nes”. .. portable steel pipe. in easy- > qui 
joined lengths which could be rapidly laid over 
types of terrain close on the heels of advancing troo 
* Republic made the first 1000 miles of ie fe le 
pipe. Since then Republic has produced an additional 
000 miles, plus 1500 miles of 6-inch pipe. * Republic’s 
production of electric welded tubular goods—the 
world’s largest—also serves industry and the home 
in many ways. Products include oil well casing and 
tubing—line pipe for oil, gas, gasoline and water—and 
quality pipe for a heating and water lines 
in buildings and homes. 











REPUBLIC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: REPUBLIC BUILDING, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler 


ALLOY, CARBON, STAINLESS STEELS * COLD FINISHED STEELS 
. PLATES + BARS * SHAPES ¢ STRIP ¢ SHEETS ¢ PIPE * TUBING ¢ TIN 
PLATE + NUTS « BOLTS « RIVETS * NAILS « PIG IRON: 
FARM FENCE + WIRE * FABRICATED STEEL PRODUCTS 


Building, New York 17, New York 








Laura, unbeautiful in others’ aes ¥S 


ORTHERN FURANIT IRE CO. MOVIES 


e Y Le 
You are welcome to visit our showrooms in the following !isted cities Sentiment for Surgery 


Cleveland Chicago Cinannan Detroit Kar A wouk _ RKO-Radio’s “The Enchanted Cot- 
Kicw York  Philodelpii taburgl Lows tage” is a story about a disfigured flier 
- - and a homely girl—an optimistic Valen- 
purchases may be mude only through authirz tine. directed to the wounded or shell- 
shocked soldier back from war. But while 

the theme is topical: again, the pseudo- 

mystic treatment reveals the story's age. 

The Arthur Wing Pinero play that was 

first produced here with Katharine Cor- 

nell im 1923 became a movie the next 

year with May MeAvoy and Richard 

Barthelmess in the leading roles. Current- 

ly, with the time changed to the present 

and the locale switched from England to 

the New England coast, Robert Young is 

Oliver, the returned embittered flier, and 

Dorothy McGuire is Laura, the mousy 

little Cinderella he marries in desperation. 


Beauty Is . .... For the purposes of 
this parable, the right side of Young's 
face has been distorted into a scarred 
pee that is just repulsive enough to 

effective, but hardly serious enough to 
baffle present-day plastic surgery. Miss 
McGuire, without benefit of hair-do and 
make-up, is lighted and photographed to 
look homely—a good trick, but obviously 
the current Laura’s problems would have 
been less desperate if she had bothered 
to slick up her hair and try a little powder 
and. lipstick. However, the. contrived 
physical unattractiveness of both players 
is acceptable as the motivation for a 
simple idyl that will appeal chiefly to 
sentimental tastes. ain 

Oliver marries Laura out of a need for 


‘ x oo nf understanding. The supposed “enchant- 
] E A ( h F n S asa, snout,” evilettly is aeokt of ants! ome 
oo nation pac from the ponestive hang 

Dertortinn af av ness oO e co 
pritoction of Blended Scotch Whisky See giafbaet crete sphag =agwed 


. . | . Gradually, the newlyweds fall under its 
SOLE U. S. AGENTS. Schieffeltin & Co., NEW YORK CITY © IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 spell until what they regard as a miracle 





és 





. «and beautified by the eyes of love 


occurs: Overnight Oliver’s scars disap- 
pear, and Laura looks like the Dorothy 
McGuire of “Claudia.” 

is illusion—encouraged by _ their 
. landlady (Mildred Natwick) and by. a 
blind pianist (Herbert Marshall) —is 
shattered. when Oliver is visited by his 
mother. 

In the end, Oliver.and Laura realize 
that while the enchanted cottage pos- 
sesses no magic in itself, love has made 
them beauti in each other’s eyes. 
Pinned down to words, this aphoristic 
conclusion sounds mawkish, and some- 
times the otherwise touching fantasy turns 
bathetic as a result, despite John Crom- 
well’s sensitive direction and the restrained 
performances of an excellent cast. 


G-Strings and Johann Strauss 


Let the buyer beware if he judges 
United Artists’ “Delightfully Dangerous” 
by its misleading title. The Charles 
Rogers production is anything but dan- 
gerous. It should delight only those favor- 
ably disposed toward juvenilia scored for 
voice and orchestra. . 

This is a teen-age tale about a stage- 
struck schoolgirl (the 15-year-old singer 
Jane Powell) who has been led to believe 
her big sister (Constance Moore) is a 
Broadway star. The fantasy comes to 
grips with reality in. one scene when 
Jane, having run away from school to 
New York, discovers her sister is only 
a pretty bird on a burleycue stage. 

Further revelations include the: belated 
discovery that Johann Strauss Jr.’s waltzes 
can be swung into four-four time; that 
kid sister Jane, with fur cape and hair-do 
to match, looks practically 16 when she 
Plays grown-up; and that blond Con- 
stance, bumps, grinds, and G-strings to 
the contrary, is quite worthy of marrying 
a bemused Broadway producer (Ralph 
Bellamy). Here and there’ Arthur 
Treacher, Louise Beavers, and Ruth 

provide a spurt of comedy. 


‘THISISNOGAG!" 


Hotel NEW YORKER 


34th Street at Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y 


Andr ew: 





FRED ALLEN 


“When GI’s and civilians on war business are unable to 
secure hotel rooms because some thoughtless citizen ties 
up more space than he needs, stays longer than necessary, 
and reserves rooms but never claims them—brother, that’s 
not funny! Especially when there’s a war on. The nation’s 
hotelmen have done a standout job despite rationing and 
manpower shortages. But now, you and I—everyone who 
travels—has to help them. Here’s how: make reservations 
far in advance, giving the day and, if possible, the hour of 
arrival and departure; specify your minimum requirements; 
shorten your normal stay; and cancel promptly if your plans 


change. You'll help some G. I. and your Uncle Sammy!” — 


Published by the Hotel New Yorker, New York, to create a better 
understanding of the wartime problems of America’s hotels. 


President 2500 Rooms from $3.85 
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Fashion Comes to Boston 


The models all stood in cases or on 
pedestals. The plaster girls with the 
crepe-paper hair and the smirks wore 
luscious, embroidered eighteenth-century 

wally kamotlls (Ex ere ieee) ive 

: : equally immobile (for two hours) living 

The peeeing point models wore simpler 1945 fashions, in- 

for sound solution of spired by the ancient finery. The flower 

print of their dresses, negligees (and 

problems of Income brassiéres too) came from a nineteenth- 

: << cen quilted: French gown. ‘One. tall 

| Taxation, macouvet black hat designed by Lilly Daché was 

sion, Accounting, inspired by a man’s “Pickwick” hat of the 
Insurance and Finance 


same era. 
| is an accurate knowl- 





| Property Facts 
: Are Basic 


Held evt for a Hamilton! 
Though we're now building 
only high-precision timing in- 
struments for war, later on we'll 
be turning out the finest of fine 
- gifte—accurate and beautiful 
Hamilton Watches for you! 


These fashions launched a showing of 
the a of the Fypoe Day McCor- 
mick collection of costumes at its new 

edge and record of home, the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

Property ‘Facts. The fashion show was the result of a 

strange liaison—between one of the coun- 

try’s stodgiest museunis and a lively de- 
partment store, Filene’s of Boston. 

The association was a successful one. 
The opening was mobbed, both with 
Boston Brahmins and with foremost New 
|| York fashion designers, most of whom 
had previously paid frequent visits to the 
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VALUATIONS * PROPERTY RECORDS A ° : 
DEPRECIATION STUDIES | collection for inspiration. : - Instit 
But probably the most delighted visi- buffe 
tor (she clapped her hands with pleasure Hamilton Watch Company—Makers of ‘The Watch 


of Railroad Accuracy’’—Lancaster, Pa. Ch 





when she saw the exhibit) was Miss Mc- 
Cormick of Chicago, a tiny fluttery wom- 


Mew OTTAWA WOOD SAW 























. an dressed for the occasion in garments a 
i AA from her collection (including garters). : a. 
ne, ‘Miss McCormick, a cousin of The Chi- . th 
— cago Tribune publisher, Robert R. Mc- ick” low 
cormick, is a skilled needlewoman who we = a 
collects costumes, accessories, embroider- waeta oven ot 4 — 
ies, and fashion prints with a. zealot’s pi ‘ 
zeal. . , 
A Queen’s Gift: Between the two Port 
ones ere she spent half of — year ‘ Th 
; abroad, living in inexpensive places in rs Ospi 
EF... extraordinary perform -Paris so she could spend more money on MILLIONS OWE RELIEF TO DR. SCHOLL'S Camy 
— . the costumes and their storage, haunting SYMPTOMS: Tired, Aching Feet, was | 
| aac eo all the likely shops and picking up things Rheumatic-like Foot and Leg trait 
tone and authentic cabinet with what she calls a “snapshot cer- aang ee pe ea og draw’ 
i desipn, remember this name hainty. my —— * _ centuries roel of Foot. Sore Hosts. we New 
when vou buy vour postwar So come ‘om Eng and, It Y> Russia, s Vic 
| " * a -_ Greece, India, and the Near East, but ee aang abs as par head 
RI PIVOUUY ERT few from Germany, whose embroideries | the muscles and ligaments causing your ™ Negat 
— she considers “plebeian . . . without es- | pain, is removed: You need Drs Scholl’s @ pictu 
1, thetic touch or imagination.” Arch Supports and exercise for quick re- HJ ever 
Wi - 7 Though ed of all her 3.000 | lief from this distressing foot ailment. did 
+ SLO Tica: here mkeee fog ies, This famous foot authority’s scientifically designed ' 
(or items, Miss McCormick especially likes Supports are thin, Light, flexible, adjustable. An 
A ly i, two of the most expensive: an embroi- | fitinany shoclikesn insole. De. Scholf s Arch found 
MVNA L610 dered two-heeled shoe which: once be- | fas =f norm, 
longed to a Venetian doge, and a woman’s possil 
| One of the world’s ereat doublet and. coif which Queen Elizabeth For t 
_ gave to.the family of Sir Roger Wode- ted, ¢ 
| use when she visited Kimberley in fanta: 
1578. Miss McCormick bese res tirely 
magnificent gold and silver em - Killer 
pieces from the Kimberley family. in lines 
1932. Ti ‘Sea , saw | 
{ pee ere ee Se = APCH ih 
people o: i in order to perpetu- r - ic 



























Richard Merrill 
The Misses Townsend and McCormick 
—textiles are their love 


family, Miss McCormick offered the col- 
lection several years ago to the Art 
Institute. She was politely but firmly 
buffed. ; 
Chicago’s lack of appreciation failed to 
embitter her. Shortly afterward, she met 
Miss Gertrude Townsend of the Boston 
Museum, the foremost curator of textiles 
in the country. Miss Townsend considers 
the collection so valuable that she. al- 
lows no one other than herself and her 
assistant to touch it. “I hate to say it’s 
tops,” she says with New England cau- 
tion, “but I don’t know of any topper.” 


Portraits in Bed 


The first artist sent overseas under the 
hospital sketch program of the USO- 
Camp Shows was home last. week. He 
was John Vickery, advertising and por- 
trait artist who had spent eight months 

wing men in combat-area hospitals in 
New Guinea and the Dutch East Indies. 

Vickery made 650 drawings, all now 
headed home along with photostats and 
negatives. In some cases they are the last 
pictures of their sons the families will 
ever see. For in every hospital Vickery 
did the critical cases first. 

Among his healthier subjects Vickery 
found the chief concern was to look .as 
normal (and as clean and handsome) as 
possible so as not to worry their families. 
For that reason face wounds were omit- 
ted, GI haircuts touched up, beards and 
fantastic mustaches often removed én- 
tirely. Even a boy known as the “Jap 


- Killer”? whom Vickery drew at the front 


lines wanted to be prettied up. When ‘he 
saw the picture he was pleased: “M 
old lady will think I never left home. 
Vickery also found he had to forgo ar- 
tistic considerations: “The boys aren't 








Entertaining again 
... Lean hear their 
highballs! 
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You can hear the sparkle in drinks mixed 
with Canada Dry Water. “PIN-POINT CARBONA- 
TION”. . . millions of tinier bubbles . . . keeps 
them full of zip—to the last sip. 

Canada Dry Water—the world’s most popu- 
lar club soda—is preferred in the finest bars, 
hotels and clubs. Its special formula points up 
the flavor of any tall drink. Serve Canada Dry 
Water in your home... it costs no more than 
ordinary mixers. 


THE CHAMPAGNE 
OF GINGER ALES 


If you prefer a mixer with a fuller 
flavor, there’s nothing as good as 
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Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Mellon Securities Corporation 





This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of any offer 
to buy securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW_ISSUE 


The May Department Stores Company — 


150,000 Shares $3.75 Cumulative Preferred Stock 
(Without Par Value) 


Price $103.50 Per Share 


plus accrued dividends 


A copy of the Prospectus may be obtained within any State from such of the 


Underwriters named below and from such of the other Underwriters 
as may regularly distribute the Prospectus within such State. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. Lehman Brothers 
The First Boston Corporation 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


Kidder, Peabody & Co: 
Smith, Barney & Co. 


April 10, 1945. 











Developed by 
- for those who 
extra quality, 
Dry White Wine 
finest produ 
Valley region. en 





Widmer's particularly 
yo premium for 
Widmer's New York State 
is rated as one of the 
foamed Naples 


gladly po 


ced in the 





Investigate Rectigraph, the modern. ma- 
chine for BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Exact, error-proof photocopies of letters, 
plans, contracts, payrolls, layouts, photos, 
etc. made speedily and economi —in 
any quantity. Saves time and manpower. 


NEW YORK STATE nen Seat Be requires no darkroom. Easy 
WIDMER’S WINES |‘: 


and Vermouths 
Vintners of Fine Wines Since 1888 
WIDMER’S WINE CELLARS, Inc., NAPLES, N.Y. 


Simple to operate. 
Write for complete details 
THE HALOID CO., 266 Heleia St. 
Rochester 3, N.Y. 
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concerned whether it’s good or bad draw. 
ing. They want it just for a likeness,” 
They posed eagerly, and joked that Vick. 
ery’s best model was a man with a broken 
neck—who couldn’t move his head. 

Vickery got a few minor wounds him- 
self’ but declines to give details; he 
doesn’t want to discourage other artists 
from going overseas. Fifteen are there 
now. 


The Nudes of Maillol 


The greatest contemporary sculptor 
died in France last fall, and last week his 
first memorial show opened—at the Al- 
bright Art-Gallery in Buffalo, N. Y. There 
Dr. Andrew Ritchie, director of this small 
but active institution, which gave Aristide 
Maillol his first American show in 1925, 
had set to work immediately after the 
news of the artist’s death. He was able to 
gather 100 works, including all important 
American-owned Méaillols except one 


Pierre Matisse Gallery 
Master of the female form at work... 


statue—securely cemented in a_Phila- 
delphia garden. 

Against a background of green bay 
‘trees were arrayed more of Maillol’s se- 
rene, classically simple, monumental 
nudes than had ever before been brought 
together in this country. There were 
“Leda,” the 1902 bronze Auguste Rodin 
raved about when Maillol was a begin- 


- ner, and “Night,” one of the big, volu 


tuous nudes for which Maillol’s wife 
posed. And there were the later, slender- 
er figures posed by a succession of models 
of whom his wife was supremely jealous. 


The Form Divine: Maillol almost 
never ~ sculptured anything but nude 
women. His memorial to Cézanne (in the 
Jardin des Tuileries, Paris) is the reclin- 
ing figure of a nude handing a laurel 
wreath to the artist whom he considered 
the “greatest of our epoch.” His monv- 
ment to Debussy is a kneeling woman (in 
the show). He did a few male figures, 
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y. fy but he said: “It is much easier to do a : 


;” ff man than a woman; the feminine form is 
k. so changeable, so melting.” : 
en Maillol, bearded and lean, was a 
shrewd peasant descended from smug- 
m- glers and fishermen. His birthplace was 
he  Banyuls on the Mediterranean which was 
sts Ia his hame in later years. 
re Maillol’s great regret was the prudery 
of the peasant women who refused to 
pose for him: “I. shall never be consoled 
for not having seen the forms of the 
women of my own region. You see their 
legs, which are admirable. What can the 
rest be like?” 
As a young man Maillol (who became 
a sculptor at 40) studied painting. in Paris 
but was miserable until he saw the work 
of Gauguin, which gave him his first di- 
rection. He soon gave up painting, how- 
ever, and returned to Banyuls, where he 
hired village girls to execute tapestries 
with his designs and wools he dyed him- 
self. When Maillol married one of these 





..eand one of his masterpieces 


girls Gauguin said prophetically: “How 
much trouble one makes for oneself 
through marriage, this stupid institution.” 


A Father’s Love: When he died at the 

great age of 83 Maillol was under some 
suspicion as a collaborationist or at least 
a nonresister. His friends in this country 
refuse to believe this of him, though he 
is known to have been a royalist none 
too keen on the republic. 
- Maillol’s friends do believe the worst 
and more of his son Lucien. A ne’er-do- 
well, he took tremendous advantage of 
his father, who adored him. At any rate, 
most Hj Lucien was imprisoned as a collabora- 
ude f@ tionist. His mother blamed Maillol for 
the #@ this, making the old man’s life so impos- 
clin HJ sible that he took refuge in a friend’s 
urel H home in nearby Perpignan. The friend 
ered MH was driving him to the no eam for a rest 
onu- @ when they had an accident: Maillol suf- 
 (i0 HH fered an injury to his face and the shock 
ures, Mi brought on death from uremia. 





Art Institute of Chicago 








THE AGE 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED INSERTED-TOOTH WESSON CARBIDE CUTTERS 


NOW DO A FULL DAY'S PRODUCTION EVERY HOUR! 


Just one more example of how industry is swinging over to WESSON 
Carbide Cutting Tools... re-tooling with all possible speed... 
this time machining 20 forged-steel tank engine parts in ONE 
HOUR instead of ONE DAY... speeding production, slashing 
costs, improving product precision and quality . ... evidence again 
of how WESSON repeatedly is setting records that are. guide-posts 
to postwar success: 


THE OLD WAY THE NEW WAY 


CUTTING TOOL: High Speed Steel WESSON designed, inserted-tooth, 
ng Cutter 10-blade Corblde Milling Cutter 

SPEED: 27 R. P.M. 200 R. P.M. 

FEED: 1" per minute 9” per minute 

CUTTING TIME PER PART: 7.2 minutes 1 minute 


FLOOR-TO-FLOOR PRODUCTION: 20 partsin ONE DAY 20 parts tn ONE HOUR 


In both cases the same Milling Machine was used, to semi-finish both sides of 
slots in tough, hard, forged-steel transmission reduction-gear carriers (27 to 
32 Rockwell ‘‘C’” hardness) for medium-sized tank engines. 


This specially designed WES80N Cardide Milling Cutter, with cutting 
angles ‘“‘tailored’’ for this particular job, machines the part dry (without cool- 
ant) at a cutter-speed of 500 surface feet per minute. The heat generated in 
cutting is carried off in the chip, leaving the machined surface cool. The only 
tool sharpening required is on the 45° cutting edge of the blades, thus elim- 
inating the necessity of extending the blades to the sides when re-sharpening. 


A full day’s production every hour... revolutionizing production 
records of the past! And WESSON Carbides, in many cases, have done even 
better. Is any more emphasis needed on the value of planning your re- 
tooling program NOW with WESSON Carbides? ‘Phone, wire, or write ... 


WESSON COMPANY, verror 20, MICHIGAN (Ferndale Station ) 
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protected for a day, 
@ month, a year—indefinitely 


Metal parts, machinery, or equip- 
ment, packed for long-time storage or 
during lay-up periods, will defy rust 
and corrosion down through the years— 
when they are. NO-OX-ID protected. 

NO-OX-ID, the original rust pre- 
ventive, covers critical surfaces with a 
chemically impregnated film which pro- 
vides lasting protection—and units go 
back into active service with metal sur- 
faces like new. 

Supplementing this protective coat- 
ing are NO-OX-IDized wrappers which 
conform perfectly to parts. NO-OX-ID- 
ized wrapper-lined shipping containers 
defy moisture and atmospheric changes. 
When you, too, plan to “pack for pos- 

' terity,” use NO-OX-ID products. 
Dearborn Chemical Company, NO-OX-ID 
Div., 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Epilogue ) 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Tt would be entirely in the nature 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt to warn any- 
one sitting down to write at a time 
like this against overwriting, emotion- 
alism or empty eulogy. There has been 
enough. of that in any event. Mr. 
Roosevelt had a buoyant way of be- 
lieving that things would go on some- 
how, regardless of losses and disaster. 
The proof of this trait over the years 
was shown by his boundless 
optimism, by his disposition 
to let difficult situations set- 
tle themselves and by his 
indifference to what might 
happen to him personally in 
the face of physical danger. 
He would probably advise 
us all at this moment to 
have no fear, to expect with 
quiet confidence that the 
country’s future is secure 
and to pursue actively the 
broad outlines of policy, 
which he often called his “objectives.” 

Our military effort will move re- 
lentlessly to its assured conclusion. 
The armed services are in good hands. 
Whatever may have been his love of 
novelty, he knew how to run a war on 
sound principles. He was vastly more 
skillful than Lincoln in that respect. 
It took the Great Emancipator years 
to find competent leadership for his 
armies. Mr. Roosevelt’s initial choice 
of leaders has proved wise. King and 
Marshall have been a great team, and 
subordinate commanders have proven 


. themselves. There have been singular- 


ly few changes in the high command 
in our years of conflict. The American 
people, then, need have no major wor- 
ries on the war front. 


On the diplomatic front, what 
lies ahead is not so clear. The broad 
objectives of a peace have been de- 
clared and agreed to. In determining 


the ideal ends Mr. Roosevelt was at his. 


best. In the working out of details he 
was somewhat less interested. To the 
making of peace we have, therefore, 
the best of Mr. Roosevelt's contribu- 
tions. Still, his assistants in that field 
were selected with the assumption that 
the President himself would be his own 
Secretary of State. Mr. Stettinius clear- 
ly faces a major difficulty, which he 
can overcome only if he displays 
major qualities of leadership, since-we 
can assume that Mr. Truman will not 





If Mr. Stettinius fails to show force 
and initiative, Mr. Truman will turn 
more and more to men like Senators 
Barkley, Connally and George. He will 
certainly be able to get senatorial sup- 
port for foreign policies. In dealing 
with our major Allies, Mr. Truman 
will be vastly less effective than was 
Mr. Roosevelt. Churchill and Stalin 
are master statesmen. Mr. Truman will 
have to see that the strong- 
est of Americans are repre- 
senting him in dealing with 
them. 

On the home front, the 
trend is likely to be more 
conservative. This will be an 
administration conducted on 
the pattern of orthodox poli- 
tics. It will generally follow 
the broad lines of the Roose- 
velt humanitarianism, but 
its method is likely to be 
less novel. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s departure from the 
scene at a moment when broad 
foreign and domestic ideals have been 
established and before the long labor 
of effectuating them has been finished 
will enlarge his memory. If disillusion 
should come in the years ahead, nei- 
ther Mr. Roosevelt nor the ideals he 
defined will be blamed. The fault will. 
fall on those who succeed him, Like 
Lincoln, he died at the moment of vic- 
tory and before the labors of recon- 
struction began. Mr. Roosevelt will 
stand in history beside his ideals, 
whatever chance may befall their 
working out. 


Of Franklin D. Roosevelt as an 
individual and friend, all who knew 
him well have a single verdict. He 
was kind, considerate, gay and gen- 
erous. He was, in truth, a happy war- 
rior. Those who disagreed with his 
policies or political views did so with 
the painful sense that the resulting 
impairment of personal relations took 
a precious value out of human life. 
That is what made it so hard to 
disagree with him. His endearing 
friendliness which so warmed those 
who knew him expanded, with the 
years, to the millions who had never 
seen him. Whenever men and women 
felt the burden of toil or worry or 
misfortune, there was a sense that 
Mr. Roosevelt understood and cared. 
om endures beyond the fitful fevers 
of life. 
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buy and hold War Bonds 


every drop... Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
barreled in peacetime 


Long ago...in peacetime... Ancient Age, a great Kentucky whiskey, 
was laid away in charred oak barrels to age and ripen. Now, fully matured, 


it comes to you...A great whiskey with the authentic flavor that 


only a Kentucky Straight Bourbon like Ancient Age can give you. 


C Kentucky sithasall Bourbon Whiskey 


Schenley Distilleries, Inc., Louisville, Ky. This whiskey is five years old, 86 proof. 
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HERE STARTED THE ROAD to a brighter tomorrow 


50,000 B. C.—and primitive man’s eyes light in wonder over this 
strange black rock-that-burns. 1945 A. D.—and men’s eyes still 
light in wonder over the infinite riches within a lump of coal. 
Many of those riches you know and use every day—many more 
are still to come in that better tomorrow which Monsanto research 
is helping to assure. ; 
Consider just a few of the ways in which Monsanto’s chemistry of 
coal serves you today. It produces the basic material from which 
your telephone was made. From it comes the aspirin in your medicine 
chest. It gives the flavor of wintergreen to your toothpaste... the 
delicate vanillin taste to your. luncheon cake or afternoon candy. 
Someof its products guard the wood in your home from termites, others 
make for better oil in your motor’s crankcase, still others add flexi- 
bility to motion picture film, longer life to rubber tires, improve- 
ments to paints, lacquers and varnishes. 
And—the chemist says—all this is just a 
beginning. Man’s drive is ever upward. 
Industry’s role is to advance ever from 
the old and good to the new and better. 


Nel, Gu iat Monsanto Chemistry, serving industry, is 
ON S ANTO supplying its share of these riches for a 
brighter future. 


CHEMICALS « PLASTICS 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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